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ING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD 
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— 
EXCELLENCE 


that merits the 
School Board’s Selection 








In selecting Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board for any _ school installation, 
school boards may do so with confi- 
dence that the market affords no bet- 
ter blackboard investment. So high a 
standard of quality has been built into 
it, that Sterling is guaranteed by its 
makers for the life of the building. An 
irrevocable guarantee, pledged by the 
integrity and reputation of a 46 year 
old institution stands squarely behind 
it. A finer black writing surface, a 
body that seasons and improves with 
age—warp and buckle proof and strict- 
ly fireproof—these are but a few of the 
features that reflect the excellence of 
this lifelong Blackboard —-and merit 
your selection. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet are giving sterling performance 
daily in schools the country over. Write 
for descriptive catalog No. FFS10. 


a Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes - Maps + Erasers - Crayon 
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SAFETY-HEALTH 


| TRUSCON SAFEGUARDS FOR } 























Floor Safety 


Fireproof and soundproof construction for school 
Fireproofness—daylight and floors is simplified by the use of Truscon Steel Joists. 


fresh air are demanded in They are quickly erected, economical in application, 


o2 Be canal and save in insurance costs and maintenance ex- 
modern buildings for indus- 


trial and public use. Especially 


penses. Truscon also furnishes all types of rein- 
forced concrete floor designs. 

are they necessary to protect 

our growing children against Wall and Ceiling Safety 


the menaces of fire and ill Fireproofness and crack prevention in partitions, 


health. walls and ceilings is obtained by plastering on 
Truscon Metal Lath. This ideal plaster base from 
rust-resisting, copper-alloy steel keeps all plastered 
surfaces permanently beautiful and sanitary. Metal 
Trim will add materially to the utility of the class 
room. 


Healthful Daylight and Fresh Air 


Natural ventilation and maximum daylight for 
schools are cardinal principles in the design of 
Truscon steel windows. Fire protection, ease of 
operation and economy are added features. All 
types of windows are available, including double- 
hung and projected windows, casements, and the 


a 
++ 


hs ol Donovan Awning type which is made especially for 


“~~ 
ee ee + 


Sn schools to prevent sun glare. 


Cooperative Building Service 


The Truscon organization located throughout the 
country will gladly assist you in obtaining proper 
safety and health conditions in your school construc- 
tion projects. Your inquiry involves no obligation, 
we have competent men everywhere. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Established 1903 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Steel for Hard Knocks 


a sprit aay and dressing room partitions must be as 
sturdy and strong as the husky youths who will | 
be treating them roughly during the years to come. 
WEISTEEL partitions have this sturdiness—not only be- 
cause of the inherent strength of Heavy Keystone Copper 
bearing steel—but because of unusual features in struc- 
tural design. For instance, the panels are securely 
anchored and welded in the posts—they cannot be pulled 
out. 


Let us give you the full details—the definite facts that 
prove WEISTEEL economy and lasting satisfaction. 
You will be under no obligation to anyone if you investi- 


gate before you buy. 














EISTE 





COMPARTMENTS 7 
Dressing Room 
Toilet and HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Partitions 
Shower Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
. Established 1876 
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All new and perfect blankets thoroughly scoured. Will wash up even closer and firmer 


than in present state. 


Evenly constructed warp and filling for maximum wear. 


Samples will be cheerfully submitted without obligation. 


JOHN W. 


1020-22-24 Filbert St. 


FILLMAN Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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HERE ARE NEW READERS 
TREASURE TRAILS 


Heights and Highways 





Pleasant Pathways 
Winding Roads 
By Harper and Hamilton 


A new series of readers for grades 3 to 6 


Faraway Hills 
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For the first time, the rich 


contemporary literature for children 


has been drawn upon to the 
fullest possible extent. 
These readers contain ma- 
terial that is entirely new, 
consequently they do not 
duplicate any other set of 
readers; consequently, also, 
there is no repetition of 
stories and poems which 
the children have already 
studied in any _ other 


treasury of 


The material is all modern and most- 
ly all American. It appeals to children 


through a wealth of inter- 
esting characters, novel 
settings, vivid action, and 
lively, colorful drawings. A 
teacher’s manual, full of 
helpful suggestions, accom- 
panies each of the readers 
in this series. 


Pleasant Pathways ...$.84 
Winding Roads ...... .88 








reader. 


Jack and Susan 
Stories 


By Frances M. Darby 


In a series of related 
stories, well adapted to 
the reading ability of 
second or third grade, 
the author tells of the in- 
teresting experiences of 
Jack and Susan. The 
stories are entertaining 
and of good literary qual- 
ity and are illustrated in 
GO inh beck sued $.88 








A Kébawuens In press 


The Roller Bears and 
the Safeway Tribe 9 


By Edith Kirk Fox 


An exciting story about 
the adventures of the 
Safeway Tribe for boys 
and girls in the interme- 
diate grades. The book 
is intended as a supple- 
mentary reader but at 
the same time teaches 
real lessons in safety on 
city otrests........ $.96 





Other recent titles for supplementary reading and 
for school libraries 


The La Rue readers: The F-U-N book, $.68; In Animal 
Land, $.80; Under the Story Tree, $.76; The Billy Bang 
Book, $.84; The Story-a-Day Book, by Nellie A. Holt, $.80; 
The Easy Book, by Jean Y. Ayer, $.28; Through the Gate- 
way, by Florence B. Boeckel, $.72; Gelden Trumpets, by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, $.80. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue of Books for Elementary Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
60 Fifth Ave. 2459 Prairie Ave. 500 Spring St., N. W. 
BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


240 Newburg St. Ross Ave. and Akard St. 350 Mission St. 
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re you'd imate odunie has 
its own “AMERICAN” laundry 





HE famous Vanderbilt University 

has its own laundry, supervised by 
its own officials. And, like most mod- 
ern school laundries, this indispensable 
department—from washers to finish- 
ing tables—is completely “American’”’- 
equipped. 





The engineers of The American 
Laundry Machinery Company, who 
have made the plans for dozens of such 
laundries, will be glad to help you 
analyze the laundry situation at your 
school. And without the slightest ob- 
ligation, of course—merely one phase The efficient laundry at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
of helpful “American” service. Write, Tennessee. An “all-American” department, where all the 


—s laundry work of the university is handled quickly and 
mentioning your enrollment. economically. 





eo 











THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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eknowledged Leader 


among School Pianos 


WELL KNOWN music supervisor of a southern city recently 
wrote as follows: “The Cable MIDGET Upright Piano is well 
built, strongly reinforced in the parts where the strain is greatest 
the tone is good and adequate to the largest assemblies — and 
above all, it keeps in tune a greater length of time.’ 


Thousands of schools have registered the same opinion through 
the purchase and use of this remarkable instrument—full-fledged, 
complete and perfect. It was the first small piano with full 88 note 
standard scale and proportionately it has the longest string length 
and largest sounding board area of any small piano in existence. 


We have done everything that science, experience and money can 
do to make the MIDGET a fine piano. Comes in thirty styles, designs 
and finishes in different woods, colors and decorations, and fits 
perfectly into any school room, home or study. Its mobility is an 
outstanding feature; two boys can easily move 
the MIDGET from room to room. 


Mail the Coupon for Special Offer 


Do not fail to learn how easily this beautiful instru- 
ment may be yours by means of the special offer which 
we are making to schools, school executives and teachers. 
You can fully appreciate the beauty and fineness of the 
Cable MIDGET only when you have seen it, heard it, 





See how 


Compact 








[pee «aS the 


a New 








5 





Type 
Midget 


only 
space of 
Two Chairs 








THE CABLE COMPANY, 905 Cable Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me details ot your special offer to teachers and 
schools and full particulars of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. 


and played it yourself. ere 
TheCABLECOMPANY | Ati) n-ne oes 
Makers of the Famous Line of Cable- i i a a Re 


Pee eecee2e2ee2ee2eo2”2 


made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos. 


905 Cable Building cn Chicago a eee 














WRITE TODAY 


for one of these new trays 


and learn the advantages of 

this modern, economical 

and sanitary method of 
food service 


HE ServADish has the full endorse- 
ment of physicians and health of- 
ficials. It is a strong, white, fibre plate 
that will replace the use of dishes in the 
cafeteria and consequently eliminate 
costly china replacements. And it safe- 
guards health as well. 


Here is what the ServADish offers: 
It is used but once and then de- 
stroyed. The student is not entrusted 
with numerous dishes, cups and 
saucers which he invariably finds 
difficulty in handling safely during 
the hurried meal hour. 
It eliminates breakage, excess stack- 
ing, clearing, dishwashing—savings 
for your school. 
It brings complete sanitation. There 
is no danger of harbored germs. The 
ServADish is destroyed after use. 


The merits of the ServADish are evi- 
dent. It is as necessary as clean, health- 
ful food. It means economy, efficiency, 
convenience—things so essential in mod- 
ern school food service. 
Write for sample and prices. Let us 
explain and describe this durable 


tray that is winning enthusiastic ap- 
proval throughout the school field. 


Michigan Metal Products Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


| Spe 
| SERVADISH— 











NORTON 
CLOSER 


2900 N. Western Ave. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


There is No 


Slam or Bang 
with the 






HE Norton Closer, designed on the 

principle of rack and pinion, offers 
advantages impossible to attain with 
the old crank style closer. 


First of all, complete control of the 
door is maintained from start to finish 
—not merely at the latch. There is 
no sudden rush and sudden stop. The 
Norton controlled door moves evenly 
and silently, without slam or bang. 


Strain on hinges is reduced. Ad- 
justments are fewer. Eight and ten 
years of trouble-free service is usual 
with the Norton. 

Added features are found in the 
back check that prevents slamming 
against the wall. Also, the Norton 
automatic: friction holder arm acts as a 
positive device in 
holding the door 
open at any de- 
sired angle. 


catalog and list 


school executives. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


























Write for descriptive 


school installations. 
Learn the merits of 
the Norton Closer— 
chosen everywhere by 


Chicago 
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A Discovery Worth While 


HERE is a world of enjoyment in every cup of Edelweiss coffee. And 
every year thousands more discover it. One reason is that restaurateurs 
and dietitians realize the importance of coffee to the menu. For any 
one catering to the public to serve anything short of the finest coffee is 





more costly in the end. On the other h-nd, a cup of really excellent coffee can 
win more friends than any other one thing. 


Edelweiss coffee is of our own importation, selected by our experts from the best 
grades obtainable in Central and South America. It is blended and roasted fresh 
every day in our own plant. Sold in connection with our complete line, we are 
able to handle it at the very minimum of expense. As a result, you can buy no 
finer coffee for the price. Serve Edelweiss coffee and discover the way to greater 
popularity and profit. 


JOHN 


MANUFACTURING 
WHOLESALE 
GROCERS 


© Jj. S. & Co., October, 1928 








CHICAG 


EST. 1883S 
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MOTT Toone 


“ LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


Ar ONCE the cheapest and best! Cheapest because just 
a little bit goes a long way. It’s highly concentrated, guaran- 
teed 18 per cent true anhydrous soap solids. Best because of 
its high concentration and the high qualiity of the soap solids 
themselves. Made from the finest edible cocoanut oil saponified 
with pure American potash, tested and controlled by our Labora- 
tory Method of manufacture. It’s mild, neutral, and soothing 
asalotion. It cannot chafe the tenderest skin. 


Write today for samples and prices! 


The Huntington Laboratories /nc. 
HUNTINGTON ~ INDIANA. 















Individual Dispensers 






HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


LABORATORIES 





ia. 8 

" Slab Bracket 
No.7 Wall Bracket Type Tyre 
Fastens above any Fastens Direct & 


ht fo any 
ras rast wash basin 








Liqua-San“C’’is 40% soap 
solids, best for making 
own solutions, 


Soap Dispensers furnish- 
ed at cost to users of 
Liqua-San. 
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acid waste 
soon makes its 





appearance | 
when drain pipe i 














yi | a | % \ of the wrong i 
| SILENCE N = M 


used 
ISTRACTING sounds caused by | | 
pow eae ve os pepo et there is | 

when Wright Rubber Tile is used on , 
corridor and class room floors. No _— right 
more scraping sounds of chairs and material— 
other noises to interfere with the in- Duriron 
structor’s earnest efforts. 
Wright Rubber Tile has many advan- Duriron is no 
tages for school use. First it brings more affected by | 
perfect quiet. It is long lasting. Be- d 
ing of rubber composition it is re- acid waste than | 
silient to walk on, restful to those other materials \ 
who must spend many hours on their are by pure 


feet. And the great variety of pat- 





terns and colors available enable the water | 
builder to furnish a floor that will h 
harmonize with any surroundings. it’s installed i\ 
Schools, churches, banks, and many the same and 
other public and semi-public build- as easily 
ings throughout the country have al- as e. h 
ready taken advantage of the supe- hes ng 
rior qualities of this modern floor. iron soil pipe | 
It has proved to be more economical, h 
quieter, cleaner and better in many Duriron is | 
—_ ways than any other type of produced only by | 

oor. 

An interesting chart of color pat- The Duriron 
terns has been prepared. Send for a 
free copy today. Company 

Dayton 
Wright Rubber Products Co. Ohio 
Dept. N. S. 








RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Architect 


LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 


Point 2—A_ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 


Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point 4—A ball 


hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 














JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Veneer-Steel Partitio 


General Contractor 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Partitions superior 
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With the Publisher 


HAT IS PERSONALITY in the 
business of publishing? A busi- 


ness paper, an industry or a 
school system will, in the course of time, 
develop a clear and unmistakable expres- 
sion of existence. And we, in our experi- 
ence, come to look upon and respect this 
tangible or intangible thing that may be 
termed “personality.” 

What is it? In the school system its 
measurements are design, intent, practica- 
bility, achievement. It becomes definitely 
an individualism—a composite correlation 
of the aims and efforts of a group. 

Thus the personality assumes a singu- 
larity that is unique in its difference and 
its variation from other systems. 

With the business paper, personality 
comes first from an acceptance of editor- 
ship and text content by the field. The 
publication grows and expands, attains 
maturity and is judged on qualifications 
that are almost moral. 

Plainly, the business of publishing is a 
sincere one. It must progress on ideals of 
service and assurances of integrity. With 
its editors rests a vital problem. The sub- 
scriber must be offered guidance. The 
aims of the field must be granted intimate 
and helpful consideration. 


* * * 


What of the personality of the pub- 
lisher? Behind every commendable pub- 
lishing endeavor is always a firmly laid 
foundation, often unrecognized in the ul- 
timate. In other words, the editors and 
the text quality of the publication first 
assume prominence, rather than the eco- 
nomic and commercial forces that compose 
the foundation. 

But, back of the business paper exist 
many good ambitions. The publisher has 
personality. It is shown in his publica- 
tion. We find his pride in the physical 
character of the magazine—the paper, 
printing, appearance. We find his pride 


in the editors he appoints, the able direc- 
tion and authority that he creates and per- 
petuates for the field. 

Finally, we find his pride in those ad- 
vertisers who give him their support. All 
in all, the personality of the publisher will 
be found to pervade the entire life and 
breath of his enterprise. It is founded on 
service, it lives on service, and the whole 
possibility of perpetuation rests on an un- 
failing attention to that service. 


* * * 


The character of the business paper 
must be measured in the large aspect of 
the publication. It must be taken broadly, 
not specifically. In The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
are discussed the problems of administra- 
tion, building and equipment. Here is 
found the testimony of research. Yet that 
testimony is not limited exclusively to the 
text pages. 

In the advertising section of the publi- 
cation are numerous messages of value. 
Here we encounter information and facts 
on the many facilities that enter into the 
school building. Here is talk of sanita- 
tion, ventilation, food, cleansers, furnish- 
ings. From the advertisements we learn 
of newer things, better methods to employ 
in raising school standards. 

All of this is important. The school ex- 
ecutive, regardless of his position or pres- 
ent capacity, must keep abreast of all 
movement in his field. He is interested in 
his own problems, in the problems of 
others, because he appreciates that the 
broader his outlook, the larger his op- 
portunity. 

In his business paper he reads of many 
important trends, many small details. 
This material he analyzes, judges, stores 
away in his mind. He pays alert attention 
to the text pages—equal attention to the 
advertisements. His business paper is all- 
encompassing, and he is only too glad to 
profit by its thoroughness. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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With the football season 


m full swmg.... 


ORE AND MORE the modern school is 

meeting the responsibilities of student 
care—in health, sickness, accident. Now 
with vigorous young manhood upon the 
battlefields of sport, possible injuries must 
be watched and fully safeguarded. 


The school training quarters and medical 
rooms must be equipped to render prompt 
and effective aid. 


care is demanded 


duty of the school and as a matter of highest 
intent. 


The fracture appliances of the DePuy 
Manufacturing Co. have a place in every 
school. They have been designed and per- 
fected to meet the best of medical and 
x-ray diagnostic standards. They are 
adaptable to all requirements, and because of 

efficiency of ad- 
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The DePuy Combination 
Leg Splint 


Write for our “Wall Chart.” 


The DePuy Rolled 
Colles Splint 


schoolemergencies. 





The DePuy 
Adjustable “T” or 
Clavicular Cross 


It is a handy 


catalog of splints. Be sure to prepare immedi- 





The Scott Aluminum 
Hand and Extension 
Finger Splint 


ately to equip your school with an ample supply 
of fracture appliances. Write to us. We shall 
be glad to advise you and to suggest a logical 
selection. 


DePuy Manufacturing Co. 


Warsaw, Indiana 


The Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fracture Appliances 
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Should the Married Woman Teacher 
Be Disqualified?’ 


The married woman is usurping the place of the young unmarried 
woman in the profession say some superintendents while others 
hold that she should be retained if her work is satisfactory 


By CHARLES E. REEVES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ELMIRA COLLEGE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


reason for the exclusion of married 

women from teaching the fact that their 
employment will keep unmarried women from 
securing positions. In other words unmarried 
teachers, they say, need special protection. 

These superintendents maintain that the em- 
ployment of married women shuts out the deserv- 
ing single woman, and discourages high-school pu- 
pils from attending normal schools; that there is a 
sufficient supply of well prepared young women 
seeking positions; that there is a long waiting list 
of unmarried teachers; that employing married 
teachers will keep young girls out of jobs they 
have a right to expect; that it will discourage 
young people who have prepared for teaching; 
that places should be made for unmarried teach- 
ers who have their own living to make, and that 
for the most part unmarried women are depend- 
ent upon themselves. 

These arguments are easily answered. If it is 
desirable to make way for new recruits in the 
teaching field it would be just as reasonable to 
disqualify unmarried teachers of experience as 
married ones. A rule might be passed prohibit- 
ing all women from teaching who have spent five 
years or eight years in the schools. Such a rule 
would make room for a great number of teachers 


*This is the second of two articles by Professor Reeves dealing with 
the married teacher problem. The first article appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


MV ees superintendents give as an important 


in training who have a right to expect positions. 
It is evident that such a solution would be absurd, 
but it would be no more absurd than to eliminate 
experienced married women teachers to make way 
for recruits. 

Do we eliminate experienced lawyers and physi- 
cians from practicing law and medicine because 
to permit them to continue will take from the 
coming young man, who is spending his time, 
money and energy for an education, the means 
of earning a livelihood? The younger members of 
other professions must compete against the odds 
of the greater experience of the older ones. The 
same principle should hold in the selection of 
teachers. There is no reason why we should con- 
tinually sacrifice our experienced teachers in order 
to “protect”? economically the inexperienced ones. 


Welfare of the School Uppermost 


The argument that the employment of married 
teachers will shut out unmarried teachers assumes 
that the board of education is responsible for giv- 
ing young girls an opportunity to make their 
livings by teaching school, without considering 
the welfare of the school. Why do unmarried 
teachers have a right to expect positions? No 
one in any profession has the right to expect to 
displace anyone else unless he is better qualified 
than the one whose place he will take. As soon 
as a married teacher or an unmarried teacher can 
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be replaced by a younger teacher who is more 
efficient, such a replacement should be arranged 
for, but this is not a reason for discrimination 
against married teachers as a class. 

Do married teachers show a lack of interest in 
their school work? Twenty-two superintendents 
state that they do while twenty state that they do 
not. One superintendent asserts that they are 
usually the last on the job and the first to leave. 
If they really do show a lack of interest in their 
school work this is a vital argument against their 
employment, but as opinion on this point is 
divided, even among superintendents who have 
recently had the married teacher problem def- 
initely before them, it is likely that there is a 
lack of interest in some cases and not in others. 
Some means other than discrimination against the 
whole class of married teachers should be devised 
to eliminate those who show a lack of interest and 
retain those who are interested in their work. 


Do Household Duties Interfere? 


Do married teachers have divided interests? 
This was given as a cause for the elimination of 
married women teachers by twenty-three super- 
intendents, while fourteen stated that it was not 
a cause. Some superintendents even take the 
stand that the unmarried teacher is more likely 
to have divided interests and that the married 
teacher is likely to be more settled in her ways. 
One says, “I have not found that the young mar- 
ried women were any less interested in their 
school work than the equally young or younger 
flappers who give much of their time and more 
of their thinking to the job of trying to secure 
a permanent meal ticket of the male variety.” 
Another superintendent states: “We hear a lot 
about the divided interests of the married teacher. 
I wonder what might be said about the divided 
interests of the unmarried teacher who is in love, 
or wants to be?” 

It appears that here, again, the objection may 
be a valid one in some cases and not in others. 
One superintendent states his experience thus: 
“T have one married teacher whose work is of the 
best and whose married life does not interfere 
with it in the least. Conversely, I have another 
whose school work is materially affected by mar- 
riage.” Again it appears to be a mistake to pass 
a rule that will eliminate the teacher whose inter- 
ests are not divided in order to eliminate the 
teacher who has other interests that claim much 
of her attention. 

Do household duties of married women teachers 
interfere with school work to such an extent that 
it is advisable to eliminate them from the teach- 
ing corps? Thirty superintendents believe that 
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there is such interference while fourteen believe 
that household work does not interfere with 
school duties in the employment of married 
women teachers. The belief is prevalent that 
teachers cannot give sufficient attention both to 
their homes and to their school work. It is said 
that many married women have families to care 
for. An example is cited of a teacher who has a 
home and three small children, which absorb the 
greater part of her energy. It is believed that 
school teaching is a side line with many of them, 
that they pay more attention to home than to 
school duties, that such home duties interfere 
with school work, that a woman can’t run two 
businesses and do both well, that either the home 
or the school will be neglected more or less, and 
that the care of children and of the home are too 
great a duty for a woman teacher. 

One can well have a great deal of sympathy 
with the viewpoints expressed by these superin- 
tendents. However, it is pointed out by others 
that many married women teachers have a mother 
or other relative to look after the home or else 
they are able to employ help to take care of the 
home. One superintendent states that many mar- 
ried women do not keep house or if they do they 
have housekeepers so that they have as much 
time as unmarried teachers. Another points to 
the advantage of employing the married woman 
who has taught in her earlier years, has reared 
a family and is now in a position to return to 
the schoolroom. “My opinion is,” he says, “that 
other things being equal, such a woman is the best 
teacher to be had.” 

If boards of education can, in specific cases, be 
assured that household duties will not interfere 
with school work, this reason will not hold as a 
cause for discrimination against married women 
teachers as a class. 


Qualifications Should Be Demanded 


Do married women teachers have their atten- 
tion engaged by too many social duties not con- 
nected with the school? Opinion on this point is 
again divided. Twenty superintendents answer 
“No,” while twenty-two answer “Yes.” It is 
doubtful whether the married teacher has, as a 
rule, a greater number of social duties uncon- 
nected with the school than have many unmar- 
ried teachers who are somewhat unsettled and 
spend many of their evenings at social affairs. 

Do married women teachers lack time for social 
duties connected with school work? Again, opin- 
ion is divided. Twelve superintendents believe 
that married teachers lack time for social duties 
connected with school work while fourteen believe 
that they do not. Married teachers who have 
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household duties to perform probably find that 
they have little time to visit parents or to pre- 
pare for school entertainments for parents. But 
those who do not keep house should be able to 
spend as much time in this necessary phase of 
school work as unmarried teachers. 

All of the above arguments point to the con- 
clusion that married women teachers should not 
be discriminated against as a class. Rather 
should qualifications be demanded, other than that 
of being unmarried, which will eliminate all of 
the undesirable married teachers while saving 
the superior married teachers for the school. 

Tradition plays its part in the exclusion of mar- 
ried women teachers. One superintendent states 
that it is the most important reason. Another 
states that married women should be excluded 
from teaching because there is a general feeling 
expressed by a majority of citizens against the 
policy of employing them. 

The argument that married women should be 
excluded from teaching because of tradition is 
hard to answer, simply because it is not based 
upon reason. If the tradition of a city demands 
that married teachers shall not be employed one 
can well sympathize with a board of education 
that tries to carry out its community’s desires by 
refusing to employ them. However, the board of 
education should ascertain definitely whether the 
tradition of the community really does demand 
that all teachers be unmarried or whether the de- 
mand is merely a loud expression by a few self- 
interested persons in the community. When 
tradition is the only reason for exclusion of mar- 
ried women teachers, a campaign should be 
inaugurated to wean the public from such an 
unreasonable attitude. 


Influence of Politics Overestimated 


School politics and personal grievances are cited 
as causes for the discrimination against married 
women teachers. One superintendent gives the 
following reason as operating in his city, “Dis- 
crimination against married teachers here in B— 
came as a result of personal grievances against 
one of the teachers.” 

One superintendent sees school-board politics in 
his city as the cause of discrimination against 
married women teachers. He states, ‘““‘The reason 
advanced by the committee is to the effect that 
married teachers do not have time to give their 
whole-hearted interest to their school duties. The 
real reason, however, is that the committee is 
politically controlled and looks upon the schools as 
a place to pay political debts by engaging young 
daughters of political friends for teaching posi- 
tions. . . I am strongly of the opinion that 
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if it were possible to get under the surface this 
would be found to be the fundamental cause in a 
large majority of cases where married women are 
shut out from teaching. Closely allied with this 
is the idea, in some cases held unconsciously, that 
the schools are run primarily for the purpose of 
aiding deserving (?) taxpayers and not simply 
and solely for the interest of the children.” 

It is my opinion that the influence of politics 
and personal grievances as factors in the adoption 
of the rule against the employment of married 
women teachers has been overstated in the above 
quotation. The passage of such a rule for political 
reasons would be, of course, a gross misuse of 
public trust by the board of education. 


How to Meet the Problem 


Up to this point our discussion has been re- 
lated to the causes that operate against the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers in the 
public schools. Let us now consider the effects of 
the rule against married women teachers and the 
methods that may be adopted to meet the problem. 

Will the rule against employment of married 
women teachers tend to discourage professional 
training (above the required minimum) by pros- 
pective teachers? Sixteen superintendents be- 
lieve that the application of the rule against mar- 
ried women teachers will discourage professional 
training, while twenty-eight believe that it will 
not. This is a debatable point. One superin- 
tendent maintains that the rule will operate to 
encourage girls to prepare for positions, since 
they will not be compelled to compete with mar- 
ried women. Another says that while the rule 
would operate to eliminate excellent teachers of 
experience and training, this would be compen- 
sated for by encouraging capable young girls to 
prepare for the work. 

On the other hand it may be pointed out that 
young teachers may not care to spend time and 
money for preparation in professional schools if 
they are not to be allowed to use such training 
after marriage, for it is a fact that the majority 
of such young women expect to marry sooner or 
later. For the few who expect to remain single, 
the rule would doubtless create greater incentive 
to pursue professional courses, in that the elimi- 
nation of married women would give somewhat 
greater assurance of a position and _ possibly 
greater salary. 

Will the rule against employment of married 
women teachers tend to create the temporary job 
idea in the minds of new teachers? Eighteen su- 
perintendents believe that it will, while twenty- 
two believe that it will not, and six believe that 
the temporary job idea is prevalent in the minds 
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of new teachers anyway, whether or not the rule 
is in force. It is doubtless true that such an idea 
is altogether too prevalent, because so many 
teachers expect to marry after a few years of 
teaching and to give up their professional work 
after marriage, but to make rules that teachers 
must give up their professional work after mar- 
riage probably can have no other effect than to 
increase the number of those who consider their 
work as temporary. 

Will the rule against employment of married 
women teachers increase the turnover in the 
teaching force? Thirty-two superintendents who 
sent in replies believe that the rule will increase 
the turnover, while fourteen believe that it will 
not. The consensus of opinion seems definitely 
to be that the turnover will be increased. If there 
is any value in training and experience in teach- 
ers, and few superintendents would question their 
value, then large turnovers in the teaching force 
are undesirable. The rule against the employ- 
ment of married women teachers will mean that 
there will be an increased number of new teachers 
to break in each year, who will, in their turn, be- 
come married while yet in the prime of their 
ability as teachers, and by so doing will lose their 
positions to make way for other new teachers to 
gain teaching experience which they cannot use 
after they marry. 


Do the Best Teachers Marry? 


Will the rule against employment of married 
women teachers eliminate the more normal and 
popular women of the force and retain the freaks 
and unpopular teachers? Thirty superintendents 
believe that the rule will not have this effect, 
while fourteen believe that the better and more 
popular teachers are more likely to marry. Some 
believe that the better teachers are more likely 
to have desirable qualities in general, which will 
bring to them more opportunities for desirable 
marriage, of which they will avail themselves. 
Others maintain that it is the poorer teachers and 
freaks from the standpoint of teaching who are 
most likely to marry. 

In general the comments of superintendents 
seem to indicate that most of them believe that 
those who marry and those who do not cannot 
be classified as the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful, the efficient and the inefficient, the popular 
and the unpopular teachers, respectively, of the 
force. If it be true that teachers having all de- 
grees of efficiency both marry and do not marry, 
there is no argument here either for the reten- 
tion or elimination of married teachers as a class. 

Will the rule against employment of married 
women teachers eliminate excellent teachers of 
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experience and training whose married life would 
not interfere with their work? Forty superin- 
tendents believe that excellent teachers whose 
marriage would not interfere with their work will 
be eliminated by such a rule, while six believe 
that the rule will not eliminate such teachers, 
probably on the grounds that all teachers become 
undesirable when married. 

The preponderance of opinion, therefore, among 
superintendents who have recently had the mar- 
ried woman teacher problem to settle, seems to 
be pretty clear that efficient married women 
teachers whose marriage will not interfere with 
their work will be eliminated. To the extent that 
good teachers will be eliminated the rule will work 
an injustice to the teachers and, unless their 
places are filled by equally good teachers, it will 
be a detriment to the school. In other words, the 
rule will sacrifice some of these excellent teach- 
ers in order to eliminate some who are undesir- 
able because married. 


Further Analysis Needed 


If opinion on this point is valid, by what logic 
do boards of education arrive at the conclusion 
that they should eliminate married women as a 
class, rather than establish rules relating to the 
particular factors that make some married women 
undesirable as teachers but do not apply to 
others? The remedy seems to lie in a further 
analysis of the factors that sometimes make mar- 
ried women undesirable teachers. Then, on the 
basis of such an analysis rules can be established 
that affect directly such undesirable traits or 
conditions. 

Possibilities for dealing with the problem of the 
married woman teacher range from absolute ex- 
clusion of married women teachers, through par- 
tial use of married women as substitutes, to their 
employment on an equal basis with unmarried 
women teachers. The possibilities may be stated 
as follows: 

1. An ironclad rule excluding all married 
women from service as teachers in the schools. 
Few boards of education, even those making rules 
against the employment of married women teach- 
ers, go to this extreme. 

2. An ironclad rule excluding all married 
women not employed as teachers at the time of 
the passage of the rule. This seems to be the 


form the rule against employment of married 
women teachers usually takes. This, of course, will 
ultimately amount to a rule against all married 
women teachers, if the rule remains in force suf- 
ficiently long. Both this and the preceding rule 
seem to be unfair to the efficient, well trained and 
experienced married woman teacher whose house- 
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hold duties do not interfere with her school work, 
and also to the teacher, already employed, whose 
marriage will act as a resignation, according to 
provision against marriage written into her con- 
tract. 

Such rules are detrimental to the school sys- 
tem in that they lose to the school experienced 
teachers who have served well, often replacing 
them with inexperienced persons, or at least those 
whose qualifications are not so well known. 

3. The temporary rule against employment of 
married women teachers. The object here is to 
keep a balance between the two groups of teach- 
ers. This may be advisable if it can be deter- 
mined that the percentage of married women 
teaching in any system should be limited, and 
where such limits should be placed. It may often 
be desirable, also, to limit the number of local 
teachers, in which case some married women may 
be excluded without enforcement of a rule against 
them as a class. 

4. The use of married women, usually former 
teachers, as substitutes. This plan has been 
adopted in a large western city that has a rule 
against employing married women for perma- 
nent positions, and it is in use in many cities that 
have no such restrictive rules. The superintend- 
ent of the western city writes: “The plan permits 
married women to withdraw from service at the 
end of any particular assignment without any in- 
terruptions. We are much pleased with this use 
of married women. Our practice is to use those 
who before marriage were teachers of our own 
force whenever such are available.” 


Use of Substitutes One Solution 


This system seems to work well even where 
women have household duties to perform, in that 
they are free much of the time, the work is in- 
termittent and they are not obliged to teach when 
other duties claim their attention. This provi- 
sion does not, however, provide for the perma- 
nent employment of the efficient married women 
who can give the schools the professional services 
which their training and experience have made 
possible, and who are not in any way handicapped 
or made inefficient by their marriages. 

5. Discrimination against all married women 
except such as are dependent upon their own ef- 
forts for support. This is a provision in force 
in a number of cities and is altogether too preva- 
lent for the good of the schools. As was pre- 


viously pointed out, such a rule assumes that the 
schools are to be used as a means of poor relief 
and that the board of education is responsible for 
finding employment for women whose husbands 
are not able to support them, or are dead. 
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This would eliminate the capable, happily mar- 
ried woman without children, who has a husband 
to support her, but desires to make her life useful. 
and to use her professional training and expe- 
rience in the schoolroom. It would also give em- 
ployment to the overworked woman who has a 
family to support and household duties to per- 
form. The rule that would give employment to 
such married women as are dependent upon their 
own efforts for support, while excluding others, is 
clearly wrong from the standpoint of what is best 
for the schools. 

6. The employment of some married teachers, 
but the giving of preference to unmarried ones. 
One superintendent writes: “We do not have a 
rule against married women. However, prefer- 
ence is given to unmarried women.” This policy 
permits the board of education to retain excellent 
married women of training and experience while 
excluding the others. However, it seems that it 
is still the wrong policy to give preference to un- 
married teachers, in case all other things are 
equal. Qualifications for service, alone, should 
receive consideration, and these are largely indi- 
vidual in their nature. 


Let the Board of Education Decide 


7. Reserving the right, in the teacher’s con- 
tract, to demand the resignation of any woman 
teacher who marries during the period of her con- 
tract. This seems to be a wise provision, for it 
permits married women to teach but makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate such as become inefficient or un- 
able to fulfill their duties satisfactorily because of 
their marriages. The discretionary power is thus 
left with the board of education. 

8. No regulations concerning the employment 
of married women teachers. This is probably 
still the practice in the great majority of school 
systems. This is the other extreme from prohib- 
iting the employment of any married women 
teachers. The growing number of rules against 
the employment of married women teachers, how- 
ever, points to the desirability of providing for 
the elimination of those who become undesirable 
as teachers because of their marriage, while re- 
taining those whose efficiency marriage does not 
affect. 

9. The placing of married women upon the 
same basis as unmarried women both as to selec- 
tion and tenure, having the requirements for both 
classes sufficiently rigid to exclude those who are 
inefficient or undesirable. This will necessitate 
analysis of the causes that operate to make some 
married teachers inefficient or undesirable. When 
such causes are determined they may be stated 
specifically in rules. 
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For example: Rules may be made to require 
certain standards of health for both married and 
unmarried women teachers, to require certain 
standards of training, experience and merit, as is 
now common, to require that both married and 
unmarried women shall, if maintaining a home, 
have someone to care for it, to require that 
neither married nor unmarried women teachers 
shall have dependents to care for, and any other 
like provisions that may be necessary to eliminate 
the undesirable married women teachers and the 
undesirable unmarried women teachers as well, 
while retaining the efficient teachers of both 
classes. 

The only clause that would need to be different 
in the contracts for married and unmarried teach- 
ers would be that terminating the contract in 
case a married woman teacher becomes pregnant. 
This would doubtless cause some interruptions of 
work, but such interruptions would be fewer than 
those caused by rules terminating contracts of 
unmarried teachers because of marriage. 

With rules in force that apply alike to married 
and unmarried teachers and that will eliminate 
the undesirable teachers from both groups, boards 
of education will avoid the injustice that arises 
from the elimination of a whole class in order 
to exclude a few who are inefficient. In this way 
they will alleviate to some extent the continual 
turnover of teachers, which tends to sacrifice the 
trained, experienced teacher for the younger re- 
cruit. What is still more important they will then 
make efficiency and desirability, applied both to 
married and unmarried teachers, the sole crite- 
rion for their employment and retention. 





Use of Motion Pictures Increases 


in Schools 

Despite the difficulties that have arisen in the 
development of the teaching film, motion pictures 
for educational purposes are now in use in more 
than 15,000 schools of the country, according to 
a report of the Bureau of Education. 

Projecting machines have been installed in the 
auditorium of the various schools, or else a port- 
able projector easily operated by the teacher or 
by an intelligent pupil, is used in the classroom. 
Educational films are supplied to the schools either 
through distributing agencies or by state univer- 
sities from film libraries in their extension de: 
partments. Yale University has helped in the 
preparation of a series of films on American his- 
tory and Harvard is now cooperating with a well 
known film producing concern in making films re- 
lating to science. Several other universities are 
making films on their own aecount. 
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In many cities, such as Newark, N. J., motion 
picture apparatus is a part of the standard equip- 
ment of every new school. In Cleveland prac- 
tically every school is thus equipped. 

The supply of teaching films, however, has not 
kept pace with the demand and the schools are 
confronted with the problem of securing suitable 
pictures to supplement textbook instruction. Many 
companies organized for the manufacture of edu- 
‘ational films have been forced out of business be- 
cause the number of schools using their product 
regularly was not sufficient to insure them a prof- 
it. Other concerns tried supplying nontheatrical 
films but found that they were losing money and 
stopped. This difficulty, together with the cost 
of equipment, the expense of operating the ma- 
chines, the inconvenience of shifting pupils from 
classrooms to auditorium and the lack of coordi- 
nation of the subject matter of available films 
with the regular work of the schoolroom has no 
doubt detracted from the more general use of 
this type of instruction. 

The situation nevertheless is improving in 
many respects. The portable projector has been 
found to be ideal for classroom use and the nar- 
row film reduces the cost materially. Thus a 
teacher may give her lessons in the approved fash- 
ion, using lantern slides and illustrative films to 
supplement her verbal instructions. 

In the platoon schools of Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, a “professional” projector is used in the 
auditorium and one day a week is given to motion 
pictures as a part of the auditorium exercises. 
The programs are arranged in advance and are 
planned to make the pictures coordinate with the 
classroom teaching. 

In recent experiments on the value of educa- 
tional films to the pupil, forty films were devel- 
oped and a hundred others planned. A company 
has been organized to produce these films and to 
promote their use. 





Pupils in Forty-Two States Must 
Take Medical Tests 


Existing laws in forty-two states require a med- 
ical inspection of all school children although the 
laws vary in many respects, according to an ar- 
ticle in School Life issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. In sixteen states medical examination of 
pupils in all school districts is compulsory. In 
twenty-three states examinations are given by 
trained persons—physicians, nurses, physical di- 
rectors, dentists or a combination of these. In 
thirteen states examinations may be given by the 
teacher; in two states, by the superintendent, 
principal or teacher. 
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The Part-Time School—What It Is 
and What It Offers 


Intelligence tests have revealed a need for more stringent 
regulations with regard to school attendance and as a result 
the part-time school has developed to meet an economic need 


By EDWARD BRANSON COUCH, PRINCIPAL, POLYTECHNIC VACATION SCHOOL, LoS ANGELES 


H R OUGH- 

OUT the 

United States 
during the past 
decade there has 
grown ‘up a new 
system of schools 
known as part- 
time schools. These 
schools have been 
designated in vari- 
ous ways to get rid 
of the name “‘part- 
time.”” Neverthe- 
less they are still 
what they were 
intended to be— 
schools attended 
by pupils for part 
of a day and part 
of a week only. 

These schools are 
a natural  out- 
growth of the eco- 
nomic pressure in 
our country to- 
day. They began 
informally and 
without name, 
long before the part-time idea was thought of, in 
regular high schools in which pupils attended a 
part of every day and worked the other part of 
the day to help support their families. The part- 
time idea arose in an attempt to give the pupil 
practically full-time employment, from which em- 
ployment he is excused a portion of the week to 
attend school. This time in school varies from 
four hours a week to eight hours a week. 

The tightening of the compulsory education 
laws in this country, due to the results of the 
army tests showing the percentage of illiteracy 
ranging from 17 to 41 per cent in various places 
under certain tests, has accelerated the develop- 





The training given in upholstering is of a practical nature and can 
frequently be turned to good account in the pupil’s later life. 


ment of these 
schools and deter- 
mined the type of 
pupil who should 
be placed there. . 
The grade of the 
pupil may be from 
the sixth grade 
up through high 
school, and the 
age may range 
from fourteen to 
eighteen years for 
compulsory at- 
tendance. Volun- 
tary attendance 
may be up to any 
age. In some states 
compulsory at- 
tendance is main- 
tained for illiter- 
ates to the age of 
twenty-one. 
Hence, it is 
readily seen that 
the type of pupil 
in the part-time 
schools is different 
from that in the 
regular schools. He is different because of 
his need of employment, which connotes lack 
of leisure, luxury, relaxation and other things 
that the normal, growing child of the so-called 
middle class family has. He is different also be- 
cause of his outside vocational contacts. Re- 
sourcefulness and independence, together with 
originality and ability to work, aimed at as ideals 
in the regular schools, are acquired in the voca- 
tions. They are acquired not as a matter of ideals 
or from an academic point of view, but because 
of necessity. If they are not acquired, the pupil 
must find another position and that in itself, al- 
though harsh, is effective education and will 
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The radio department has proved to be of practical value to many men. 


finally build up and stabilize the pupil’s character. 

It is with this type of pupil that the part-time 
school has to deal, and therefore its problems are 
different from those of the regular school. One 
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The home decorating classes aid many girls in preparing for the future. 


of the first difficulties to be met is the “‘unschool”’ 
attitude of the pupils. They cannot see, in many 
cases, why the school cannot be run in somewhat 
the same way as a business institution rather 
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The maze of wires that 
to make up an 
armature might prove 
baffling to an untrained 
eye, but the young man 
on the right seems to 
be thoroughly familiar 
with the device. 


serve 


The dis- 
Class work and 
class discipline must be built for the individual 


than as the old type of academic school. 
cipline must be quite different. 


rather than for a class. The school is reduced to 
a point where it consists of a pupil and a teacher 
working together on a subject for the benefit of 
the pupil—not a bad ideal for any school. 

The next difficulty in the part-time school is 
the curriculum. It is found that pupils making 
successful contacts in occupational lines con- 
sciously or unconsciously arrive at a set of cur- 
riculum standards different from those of the 
regular school pupils. Most of them feel that 
there should be a direct relation between their 
school work and the work they are doing on the 
outside or the work they may want to do later. 
In other words, subject matter and activity in a 
part-time school must have a definite connection 
with the life work of the pupil. 

Again we find that the part-time pupil has dif- 
ferent needs from those of the regular school 
pupil, in the way of school life and associations. 
More intimate social relations must exist between 
teacher and pupil. Extracurricular activities, 
such as clubs, are helpful. Group parties and en- 
tertainments under the direction of the teacher, 
planned in such a way as to give group unity and 
good citizenship ideals, are helpful. 

The third factor in the school, the teacher, is 
the most difficult one to discuss. From what has 
been said, it is apparent that he must be an un- 
usual person. He must have learned enough of 


the essentials and ideals of education to realize 
that he is merely a director of activities that will 
result in growth for the pupil, a growth that will 
aid him in earning a livelihood, becoming a good 
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citizen and taking his place worthily in family 
life. The successful part-time teacher does not 
have an opportunity to “school teacherize” his 
manner or his subject matter. 

To some of us, part-time school, by whatever 
name it may be called, is the greatest opportunity 
for educational endeavor that has ever existed in 
our educational history. It is on the firing line 
between preparation and execution, between 
learning and doing—a vantage point highly to be 
desired. 





Advantages of the Single Salary 
Schedule 


The single salary schedule, a schedule provid- 
ing equal pay for equal training and experience 
whether the teacher teaches in an elementary or 
in a high school, is growing in favor among city 
boards of education. Among the advantages 
claimed for this type of schedule are the follow- 
ing: teachers of superior ability and training 
are attracted to the elementary schools; class 
consciousness among teachers is largely elim- 
inated; high standards of professional attain- 
ments are emphasized and professional study and 
growth are encouraged among the elementary- 
school teachers; teachers may be transferred 
without financial loss from positions for which 
they are not adapted to positions where they can 
render efficient service—for example, some per- 
sons teaching in the high school may be better 
adapted to elementary-school work, but if the 
salary is less in the elementary schools they 
would suffer a financial loss if they were trans- 
ferred. 
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Measuring the Teaching Load 
in the High School 


Tendency to reduce the number of classes and extraclass duties 
is seen as an encouraging sign for better prepared teachers 
and for more effective methods of instruction in high schools 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, PRroressor or EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


HE slow but steady increase in the number 

of high schools in which the teaching load 

has been reduced to five classes or less re- 
veals an encouraging tendency. Ten years ago 
the high-school teacher whose assignment con- 
sisted of fewer than six class periods a day was 
exceptional. A considerable number taught 
classes or kept study hall for seven or eight peri- 
ods. Careful preparation for classes was out of 
the question. Most of the time left in a working 
day of nine hours was spent in reading notebooks 
and papers, in recording grades, in attending fac- 
ulty meetings and in conferring with pupils. 

It is gratifying to note that in more and more 
high schools each year teachers are assigned to 
five teaching periods only. To be sure, the five 
teaching periods are in a majority of instances 
supplemented with responsibility for some extra- 
curricular activity, such as debating, dramatics, 
the glee clubs, the school orchestra, athletics, class 
or club activities or the school paper or annual. 
Administrative assistance in office work and in 
keeping the school records may be required, as 
also may study hall duty. As a result, the net 
gain in free time for preparation and study is 
not great. 


Little Time for Preparation 


On the other hand, if the added responsibilities 
for extracurricular activities, so greatly devel- 
oped .within the last fifteen or twenty years, had 
not been offset by some reduction in the number 
of teaching periods, the condition would have 
been deplorable and ridiculous. As it is, with the 
lengthened class period, now often fifty or fifty- 
five minutes without interruption, an absurdly 
small margin of time is left for the preparation 
of lessons. Carefully worked out plans of pro- 
cedure are out of the question. Careful analysis 
and diagnosis of the work of the individuals in 
the classes are rarely attempted. The strain of 
teaching is such that it is unwise for any teacher 
to spend more than nine hours a day at her work 





and for the majority of teachers eight hours 
should be the rule. Adequate preparation for 
more than two or three classes is impractical, 
since approximately six hours a day are needed 
for teaching, for conferences and for the reading 
of papers. 


Teaching Method Is Impromptu 


Visits to classrooms impress one with the gen- 
eral rough-and-tumble, catch-as-catch-can meth- 
ods of teaching in use. The teaching method is 
largely impromptu and is developed as the work 
proceeds. It is for the most part oral quiz over 
four or five pages of highly condensed textbook, 
supplemented occasionally with an explanation by 
the instructor. In most instances the instructor 
adds little to the material in the text. She has 
had no time for preparation. Opportunities to 
put life into the skeletons of the text pass unreal- 
ized. Charts, diagrams, films, slides and speci- 
mens are lacking because their making requires 
time. Originality in the prevailing teaching 
methods is rare, and there is little opportunity 
for college training to function. The textbook 
quiz type of teaching observed so often in history, 
mathematics and foreign languages does not re- 
quire a college education. Any intelligent young 
man or woman with a fair personality who has 
mastered the high-school subjects should do as 
well as a college graduate. 

College instructors are rarely asked to teach 
more than three hours daily. In the better insti- 
tutions ten hours a week for most subjects is the 
rule and in some, an assignment of six or seven 
hours a week constitutes the instructor’s load. 
More often than not, the college teacher is fur- 
nished readers or other assistants to help him in 
the reading and marking of papers, notebooks 
and tests. Seldom is he required to coach or su- 
pervise student activities. And all this is true in 
face of the fact that the college student is four 
years more mature, that he is better disciplined, 
more highly selected and, consequently, more able 
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to withstand poor teaching than is the high-school 
pupil. To be sure, the college teacher has his re- 
search activities, but there are many who find no 
time for research on a schedule requiring ten 
teaching hours a week. Allowing for research 
and for the peculiar nature of college instruction, 
which on the whole is by no means superior to 
the better grade of teaching in the high school, 
the discrepancy between the teaching load in the 
high school and that in the college is great enough 
—the former being from two to three times as 
heavy as the latter—to provoke discussion of the 
question of what is a fair teaching load. 


Small Classes Not Superior 


Some have preferred to measure the teaching 
load by the number of pupils taught rather 
than by the number of classes taught. In general, 
however, a class of thirty pupils is not twice 
the load of a class of fifteen pupils or anything 
like it. If one is to be confined to one of these 
two criteria of judging teaching loads, the num- 
ber of classes is a much more sensible measure 
than the number of pupils. Perhaps a measure 
taking cognizance of both would be better still. 
In the absence of a better formula the following 
is suggested : 

Teaching load 
total pupils — (No. of Cl. 
60 

The formula cannot be derived or mathemati- 
cally justified. It can be justified only by appli- 
cation. In case a teacher had five classes of an 
average of thirty-seven pupils her teaching load 
would be 


No. of Cl. + 


25) 


185 — 125 
60 
That is to say, five classes averaging thirty-seven 
pupils would constitute a teaching load equivalent 
to 6.0 classes averaging but twenty-five pupils 
each, or the extra twenty pupils in five classes 
would constitute a teaching load equivalent to an 
additional class of twenty-five pupils. 
A teacher teaching six classes averaging fifteen 
pupils would rate a teaching load of 
90 — 150 





6 + - 5.0 


60 
This is another way of saying that the teaching of 
six classes averaging fifteen pupils each is equiva- 
lent to the teaching of five classes averaging 
twenty-five pupils each. 

The “25” appearing in the formula is selected 
on the assumption that 25 is close to the optimum 
size of a high-school class. It is the standard set 
by the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges and is as generally accepted 
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as any other number. Classes of less than that 
enrollment may be regarded as uneconomical. 
The advantages accruing from the smaller classes 
are too small proportionately when compared 
with the increased per pupil cost. Classes of 
larger enrollments may be regarded as economy 
in per pupil cost at a disproportionate lowering 
in conditions favorable to effective teaching. Just 
how true these assumptions are it is hard to say, 
but it is certain that they constitute approxi- 
mately the consensus of opinion of teachers and 
principals generally. 

In Stevenson’s experimental study on the effect 
of size of class on quality of instruction, it was 
established beyond serious doubt that there is lit- 
tle foundation for our faith in the so-called 
marked superiority of small classes over large 
classes so far as favorable teaching conditions are 
concerned. The increased effectiveness of reduc- 
ing classes from thirty-five or thirty-six to seven- 
teen or eighteen is much smaller than has been 
commonly supposed. In fact, pupils do almost 
as well in classes of thirty-five as in classes of fif- 
teen. Subsequent studies of a similar nature bear 
out Stevenson’s conclusions. To be sure, it is 
difficult to believe the truth of this, since our 
prejudices in favor of the smaller class are deep- 
seated, general and of long standing. But the 
experiment was carried on under such conditions 
and involved so many hundreds of classes and 
thousands of pupils as to leave little doubt of the 
soundness of the conclusions. 

It seems that good business policy dictates 
larger classes and smailer teaching loads. Bet- 
ter than a load of six classes averaging fifteen 
pupils, both from the standpoint of the teaching 
load and economy, is one of four classes of thirty 
pupils, with more time for preparation, for plan- 
ning and for effective presentation. 


Number of Preparations Important 


The suggested formula given above includes 
only two variables—number of classes and number 
of pupils. There are other variables that go to 
make up the teaching load, namely, the number 
of class preparations, the length of the class 
period and the difference in the amount of prepa- 
ration required in the various subjects. Perhaps 
the most significant of these is the number of 
preparations. Certainly five classes with two 
preparations is a lighter load than five classes 
with four or five different preparations. It is 
desirable to modify the formula to allow for this 
third variable. Perhaps it is fair to say, in the 


absence of any more reliable data, that with re- 
spect to the teaching load three preparations are 
approximately equal to a class recitation plus 
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preparation. No doubt if it could be actually de- 

termined the ratio would be between two to one 

and four to one and probably closer to three 

than to either two or four. The formula then be- 
comes 

Teaching load — No. of Cl. + 

No. of Pupils — (No. of Cl. « 25) Pr 


ep. — 3 





60 3 
Employing the formula we would find the load 
of teaching six classes, averaging twenty-five pu- 
pils each, with two preparations, would constitute 
only a teaching load equivalent to that involved in 
five classes of the same average size with five 


preparations. This may be seen from the two 

following solutions of the formula: 

150 — 150 2—3 | 

T.L.— 64 N a 
60 3 

: n4 6-8 .. 

T.L.=5- - 4 = 5 
60 3 


If the matter of providing standards for judg- 
ing and equating teaching loads were to be car- 
ried further it would be necessary to work out 
coefficients by which the teaching load for differ- 
ent subjects might be equated. For example, if 
it is agreed that teaching a class in English is 
equal to 1.2 classes in history or 1.3 classes 
in mathematics, or 1.4 classes in French, 
which is probably doubtful, relative teaching 
loads could be determined by selecting some sub- 
ject near the middle of the list of subjects ar- 
ranged in the order of the load involved per 
standard class. By calling this subject load, Co- 
efficient 1, coefficients could then be determined 
for the other subjects which would, of course, be 
in excess of one for the subjects resulting in the 
heaviest loads and less than one for those result- 
ing in loads greater than one. 


Assignments Must Be Reduced 


Perhaps some enterprising graduate student 
in search of an interesting and practical research 
theme for a graduate thesis will work this out. 
But at any rate, without these coefficients, the 
formula given above is much more accurate than 
the means commonly used for measuring teaching 
loads, that is, number of classes, number of pu- 
pils and number of hours. 

It is certain that professional teaching will not 
be possible until teaching assignments are stiil 
further reduced. The reduction that has taken 
place has been largely offset by increased extra- 
curricular duties. Adequate study, keeping 


abreast of the movements in education, the use 
of new and better methods, thoughtful planning 
of each day’s procedure, careful supervision of 
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written work, and all the other desirable requi- 
sites for first-class teaching will have to wait 
upon reduced teaching loads. The college teacher 
carries a teaching load of from eight to twelve 
fifty-minute periods a week. The secondary- 
school teacher of England, Germany and France 
carries a load of eighteen to twenty such periods 
with practically no responsibility for extracur- 
ricular activities. The time must be hastened 
when a teaching load of twenty-five periods per 
week is regarded as a maximum load, even at the 
expense of having larger classes, and, in all cases 
where heavy demands for time are made in extra- 
class activities and the like, a load of twenty 
hours will be regarded as a fair average teaching 
load. 





An Inducement for Improving 
Work 


As an inducement for the teacher to improve 
in her work, and as a condition that must be met 
before the public has a right to insist upon self- 
improvement among teachers, the salary schedule 
is of fundamental importance. 

An adequate salary schedule should include the 
following: 

1. A beginning or minimum salary adequate 
to induce capable young men and women to make 
satisfactory academic and professional prepara- 
tion to enter the teaching profession as a life 
work. 

2. A provision for placement for previous 
service in teaching that encourages teachers of 
experience and proved merit to seek employment 
on an advanced salary. 

3. Provision for annual increases in compen- 
sation sufficient to prompt teachers to continue in 
the teaching profession. 

4. A maximum salary that shall constitute 
more than a living wage and be sufficiently high to 
make it unnecessary for a first-class teacher to 
seek administrative or supervisory work exclu- 
sively for financial reasons. 

5. Provision for higher compensation to the 
teacher for unusual or exceptional preparation 
for her work or superior ability in the art of 
teaching. 

6. Provision for leave with part pay for pro- 
fessional study. 

A salary schedule that is characterized by these 
elements will justify persons of unusual ability in 
entering the profession, will reward them for 
service faithfully rendered and will give financial 
recognition in cases where superior ability shows 
that it is deserved. 
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Charlevoix Elementary School, Charlevoix, Mich. 


Planning Progressive Schools for 
Progressive Education 


By ARTHUR R. SHIGLEY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING, WARREN HOLMES-POWERS COMPANY, 


ARCHITECTS, 


HE history of progressive schools is a record 

of the resourcefulness and originality of in- 

spiring teachers. More than any other factor, 
human relationship has always governed our 
upward climb. 

This is the reason why our material con- 
veniences have improved beyond even the dreams 
of a generation ago. It explains why the outer 
fringes of our educational march originate de- 
partures in both form and method distinct from 
the conservatism of our average educational 
institution. 

In no department of architecture within the last 
ten years has progress been so marked as in that 
devoted to the planning of schoolhouses, a class 
of buildings of the first importance because of the 
influence they exert in their communities, and be- 
cause their excellence or lack of it serves to ele- 
vate or to lower the educational standards of 
entire districts. Study of school structures has 
resulted in their being given a high degree of 
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architectural distinction and dignity in design, 
while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and 
economical far beyond what was regarded as an 
advanced standard of efficiency a few years ago. 


Future Needs Must Be Considered 


The Elementary School, Charlevoix, Mich., is 
planned to give recognition to the importance of 
supplementing the contribution of teachers with 
appropriate environmental conditions that dis- 
tinctly add to the child’s interest and knowledge. 
The classroom design is divorced from the fre- 
quently accepted concept that the traditional 
schoolroom is built and equipped for the purpose 
of storing the mind with facts, and subscribes to 
the present tendency in focusing attention on the 
performance of activities useful in life. 

Such a classroom typifies the present day ad- 
vance in educational building. It meets, in the first 
place, the fundamental demand that the modern 
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school building be flexible. It must adapt itself to 
the needs of the school fifty years hence as well as 
to present day requirements. 

The building may be compared to a sectional 
bookcase, each small section or unit being com- 
plete in itself so far as physical requirements, 
heating, ventilating and lighting are concerned. 
These units are of such a size that either in them- 
selves or in multiples they can be adapted to the 
room sizes usually required. In a grade school, 
for example, each unit is represented by a floor 
area equal to a distance of ten feet measured along 
the outside wall and a depth equal to the width 
of the room or twenty-two feet. Three of these 
together, therefore, form a standard classroom, 
thirty feet by twenty-two feet. One ten-foot unit 
accommodates a stairway, a storeroom, a toilet 
and an office. Two units accommodate a kitchen, 
a small classroom or a teachers’ room. Whenever 
changed enrollments or curricula demand modi- 
fications in programs and classroom sizes the 
partitions may be changed without altering or 
interfering with the ventilating, heating, plumb- 
ing, lighting or the structural plans. After such 
changes are made every room will have its propor- 


tionate share of fresh and foul air openings. 


URTH GRADE 








First floor plan, Charlevoix Ele mentary School, 


This school building, in other words, is flexible. 
Even to the smallest detail it is laid out to adjust 
itself from time to time to every educational re- 
quirement that the future may hold in store. No 
change in educational purpose is hampered by 
structural obstacles. No progressive administra- 
tion becomes housebound under this type of flex- 
ible school planning. 

It is difficult to imagine a building planned and 
constructed in 1928 that will not be more or less 
of a misfit in 1988. The educational horizon gives 
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showing where high-school addition will be built. 


no indication that school programs are static. 
The next generation will develop improved pro- 
grams that will demand a flexible housing plan. 
Flexibility is the first requirement of progressive 
school buildings. 

In the second place, the undercurrent of educa- 
tional trend is to discover and then to follow the 
interests of the pupil, and to surround him with 
an environment that will make the time spent in 
school a living of life rather than a preparation 
for life. The conservative, sterile type of educa- 
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tion is disappearing from the early training of 
our children. It still persists in secondary schools, 
but it is bound to go. Whether we belong to the 
traditional or to the progressive school of think- 
ing, we are blind if we do not recognize this 
modern transformation. 

School buildings must interpret this funda- 
mental change and make provision for it. Class- 
rooms that are actual workshops in history, lan- 
guage and English must be developed. In the 
Charlevoix school, for example, the typical grade 
room is a delightfully appointed home for the 
child’s school life. Each pupil has his own mov- 
able desk and chair. Singly or in pairs they may 
be quickly arranged for group work of any nature, 
or the room may be entirely cleared. Every avail- 
able inch of the four walls contributes to the 
room’s usefulness and the child’s development. 
The low window sills of brick invite the growing 
of plants and flowers, and the recessed radiators 
make available for the use of the pupils more of 
the best lighted area of the room. The black- 
board space has been sensibly reduced and in its 
place is an equivalent area of cork bulletin board. 

The entire corridor side of each classroom is 
devoted to bookcases, exhibit and reading cases 
and drawer storage particularly designed for 
grade pupils. These are built into the building 
flush with the wall. The reading case, for ex- 
ample, is as much a part of the room as the black- 
board. Here the activities of boys and girls are 
connected in an easy and natural way with maga- 
zines and books. The alert youth finds satisfac- 
tion for leisure moments, while the child from a 
home destitute of good literature discovers the 
lasting and enduring value of worth while read- 
ing. By thus giving direction to the three R’s, 
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school work becomes more lifelike and conse- 
quently more interesting. 

The letter drawer in this case provides each 
child with a convenient file for his tagboard folder 
of letter size. In this folder he keeps his own 
selection of newspaper clippings, stories of Lind- 
bergh’s flights, interesting photographs from 
Sunday photogravure sections, and a wide selec- 
tion of news stories and references of scientific 
and historical interest. The learner in this way 
forms close connection between every-day happen- 
ings and classroom history and geography. The 
teacher, of course, must be responsible for the 
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of the Charlevoix Elementary School. The showing the main office and one of the bright, 
atmosphere here is one conducive to good work. cheerful corridors of the building. 
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development of this type of laboratory teaching 
but the structural design of the classroom itself 
must help rather than hamper her progress. 
“Children,” Cobb says, “do not need to become 
walking encyclopedias. Access to facts is at hand 
everywhere. If children are trained in research 
methods, if they know how and where to find the 
facts they need and have acquired the ability to 
gather and formulate the required information, 
they are possessed with something more than an 
undigested mass of knowledge. This creative 
method of education is both more joyous and more 
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exhibits. Why not our schools? The use of modern 
exhibit cases, favorably recessed in corridor and 
classroom walls and sensibly employed by re- 
sourceful teachers, illustrates in a thousand and 
one ways the social and industrial life outside the 
school as well as the activities within. 

Boy and girl scout displays, interclass and 
interschool athletic records and trophies, curios 
and natural science specimens suggest an almost 
endless list of educational material which through 
the exhibit cases plays a definite part in the in- 
struction of the child. Academic classes, such as 
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National Kindergarten and Elementary College, Evanston, IIl. 


valuable than the old method of education that 
made the child the slave of textbooks.” 

The traditional classroom was built and 
equipped on the assumption that the purpose of 
the school was to store the mind with facts. To- 
day we bring into the classroom the materials 
from an environment that is inseparable from 
common human experiences. It requires that the 
school be well stocked with materials that may be 
found in the home, the store or the factory, and 
that ample provision be made for the storage and 
display of this cross section of life outside of the 
schoolroom. 

Through the exhibit case this progressive school 
idea is realized and the opportunity to broaden 
educational service offered. Our great public 
buildings are veritable museums of interesting 


English and history, find the exhibit cases valu- 
able. Interesting neighborhood documents, col- 
lections of stamps, coins, rare books, illustrations 
of ancient writing all suggest supplementary 
accompaniments to class activity. 

Within the classroom itself children enjoy liv- 
ing with their own handiwork. Their most artistic 
drawings, modeling, sewing and paper cutting are 
of absorbing interest not only to them but to 
parents, supervisors and to boys and girls of other 
classes. Classes in drawing, sewing and cooking 
produce meritorious exhibits. 

Exhibit cases in the modern school, and no 
school is modern without them, are a necessary 
adjunct to present day learning. 

Closely associated with the exhibit case is the 
generous and well located arrangement of cork 
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This cheerful room with decorated walls creates a pleasant atmosphere for the pupils and helps to develop initiative 


and an impulse 


bulletin board, which is divided into three sections 
and is placed along the corridor wall on a level 
with the pupil’s eye. On it groups of pupils ar- 
range artistically grouped displays of postcards, 
news clippings and announcements. Separate 
bulletin boards provide for more group responsi- 
bility than one large display board and may be 
more desirably arranged. 


More Variety Seen in Classrooms 


As a necessary accompaniment to making the 
place and the tools of instruction in school build- 
ings reflect and respond to the life outside, it fol- 
lows that different rooms and different depart- 
ments. demand varying types of treatment. Up to 
recent years, and even to-day, classrooms of all 
sorts bear a decided resemblance to each other. 
Primary rooms in many cases adapt themselves 
as readily to sixth grade or high-school history. 
English or commercial rooms, except for size, are 
often mistaken for those of science or the manual 
arts. For the past decade some attempt has been 
made to overcome this deadening monotony. 
Kindergartens are beginning to look like kinder- 
gartens. 

In new schools at Albion and Romeo, Mich., 
the modern idea in differentiating room design 
has been developed to an unusual degree. In pri- 
mary rooms where pupils use tables and chairs, 
drawer space is limited and children’s materials 
are large. Individual compartments are provided 
for each child. Little folks are here taught indi- 
vidual responsibility for the care of their own 
material and their own compartments. As they 
grow older this equipment gives way to reading 
cases, filing cabinets and other suitable furniture. 


toward practical 


work. 


In the junior and senior high school, the Eng- 
lish room suggests at first glance the purpose for 
which it was built. It is not necessary to see the 
posted “English Theme” to be entirely sure of its 
identity. Its bulletin equipment suggests familiar- 
ity with good literature. Its small stage, artistic 
arrangement of bulletin boards, book and read- 
ing cases all help to create an environment con- 
tributing to the cultivation and appreciation of 
good English. 

In a similar way the social science room is 
modified to suit the teaching of good citizenship. 
Science departments closely associate experimen- 
tal practice with book learning through the ar- 
rangement of equipment to encourage both activi- 
ties in the same room. 

Art rooms, music rooms, home economics de- 
partments have all become laboratories for pur- 
poseful activities. 


Fostering the Child’s Initiative 


The real test of an architect ten years ago 
rested upon his ability to adapt a building to the 
school program. To-day we are far past that 
point. His test now rests upon his ability to de- 
velop a classroom design that contributes to the 
realization of the modern tendencies in education. 
He must know what these tendencies are and how 
to plan for them. 

Progressive school buildings must be con- 
structed to adapt themselves not only to the 
modern progressive viewpoint but to the future. 
They must be flexible. In the second place they 
must be appropriate to the laboratory type of 
classroom activity, and should foster initiative 
and creativeness in the individual child. 
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The Role of the Home Room in 
Fostering School Spirit 


Every school should have a unit for promoting 
friendly rivalry in attainment and developing 
closer relationship between teacher and pupil 


By DOROTHY M. CRANE, DirRecToR OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, NEWPORT NEWS HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


N EVERY high school there must be a unit of 

administration, and where the old grouping by 

academic classes has been outgrown, the home 
room provides the most convenient and efficient 
division of the pupils into workable groups. New- 
port News High School, Newport News, Virginia, 
has approximately one thousand pupils, divided 
into thirty-three home rooms, composed of pupils 
of the same class but with no conscious grouping 
by intelligence, curricula or sex. 


Fills Many Needs 


At the beginning of the session of 1927-28, 
there were several definite problems to be solved 
in connection with the administration of pupil 
activities in general and the home room in par- 
ticular. These were: 

1. The need for development of self-expression 
among the pupils. In this was included the neces- 
sity of giving every pupil literary training, as the 
two literary societies, which had been adequate 
when the school was small, had been outgrown 
and had lost the enthusiastic support of the pupils. 

2. The need for a convenient medium through 
which information could not only be given to the 
school, but could be emphasized and made vital 
to each pupil. 

3. The need for a convenient unit for the de- 
velopment of friendly rivalry in attainment and 
for the fostering of school spirit. 

4. The need for a closer relationship between 
teacher and pupil, with consequent individual 
guidance. 

The previous semester time for home room and 
other pupil activities had been divided as follows: 
two forty-five minute assemblies a week, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays; a fifteen-minute home room 
period in the morning, a five-minute home room 
period in the morning and a five-minute period in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of checking attend- 
ance, reading bulletins and conducting devotions; 
two literary societies meeting biweekly, with a 


small attendance of only those pupils who needed 
the training least. 

The principal and home room director met and 
drew up a plan of programs for the semester. 
The first step was to gain the cooperation of every 
teacher. A faculty meeting was held at which 
the plan was outlined and sample programs were 
distributed. The general opinion was that two 
pupil assemblies a week could not be properly 
planned, so the Thursday assembly period was 
abandoned. 

The activities program was put under way, 
then, with the following schedule: Monday, a 
forty-five minute assembly, planned four weeks 
in advance by a faculty-pupil committee; daily, 
twenty minutes in the home room, as outlined 
above; Thursday, a forty-five minute home room 
period. Once a month this was devoted to literary 
work, while debate clubs and public speaking 
courses were offered pupils desiring further 
training. 


How the System Operates 


Many new features have been added and are 
being added constantly as the need arises, but 
this account will deal with the system as it now 
operates. For the purpose of the present article 
only the forty-five minute home room program 
will be considered, and its administration and the 
subject matter of its programs will be discussed. 

The home room was organized somewhat as fol- 
lows: At the first meeting qualifications of offi- 
cers were discussed and elections held. At first 
each room elected the following officers: presi- 
dent; vice-president, who is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and his committee; secretary and 
treasurer; cheer leader, to lead songs and yells; 
chaplain, to lead devotional exercises. 

Many rooms have since added home room edi- 
tors of papers; a hostess; a housekeeper; a libra- 
rian; committees on home room reports, athletics 
and social service. 
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The “discussion” program is given three times 
monthly. This program is written by the home 
room director, who is given a free period daily 
for this work. It is prepared with the aid of 
books of reference, magazines and manuals. It is 
given to the principal on Monday morning for his 
approval. He turns it over to the commercial de- 
partment to be mimeographed. Four copies are 
given to each home room teacher on Friday. These 
are given to the president, vice-president, pro- 
gram committee and teacher. The program com- 
mittee meets on Monday, and decides who is to 
preside and studies the program. 


Literary Program Given Monthly 


The literary program is given once a month. 
This program is prepared one month in advance 
by the public speaking class. It is mimeographed 
and distributed. The program committee assigns 
parts and posts the program. Each pupil is re- 
quired to appear once a semester. 

No previous preparation is required for the 
“discussion” program. The presiding officer pre- 
sents the topic for discussion. When the pupils 
have contributed all they can, he and other mem- 
bers of the committee who have read the program, 
supplement the discussion. 

The literary program is conducted in the man- 
ner of the usual literary society. In order to stim- 
ulate interest two “visiting” days are held, when 
half the rooms visit the other half. Especially 
good numbers are repeated in the school assembly, 
and credit is given the home room. 

With regard to the checking of results, a com- 
mittee, composed of the principal, assistant prin- 
cipal, head of the English department and home 
room director, visits the rooms each week. Each 
visitor is provided with a printed form for report- 
ing on the conduct and interest of the groups. 
These reports are filed. 

The secretary for the home room keeps one 
set of minutes and turns in the other to the office. 
These are typed and given to the principal and 
home room director, who are urged to make sug- 
gestions for programs. 


Report Prepared Each Month 


The teacher hands in a printed card giving a 
report on the literary program, noting any espe- 
cially good or poor numbers. At the end of each 
month, a committee turns in a report on room 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship, parents’ at- 
tendance upon patrons’ league and pupils’ par- 
ticipation in school activities. This is prepared 
on a printed form. 

The visiting committee meets and grades each 
room as follows: 
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1. Ten per cent on attendance. A room hav- 
ing 100 per cent gets 10; 99 per cent, 9; 98 per 
cent, 8; 90 per cent or below means zero. 

2. Ten per cent on punctuality. No tardy 
marks rates 10; 1, 9; 2, 8. Ten tardy marks or 
more means zero. 

3. Twenty per cent on scholarship. The room 
committee reports the percentage of A’s and B’s 
received in proportion to all the grades of the 
pupils. The highest room gets 20, the next 19, 
the next 18, the lowest rooms getting zero. 

4. Five per cent on patrons’ league. The com- 
mittee reports the percentage of parents attend- 
ing the league. The highest gets 5, the next 4, 
the others getting zero. 

5. Fifteen per cent on activities. From the 
room committee’s report upon the number par- 
ticipating in athletics, dramatics, music, journal- 
ism, pupil council and debate club, the grading 
committee gives the room a percentage. This is 
done by comparing the freshman rooms with each 
other and senior rooms with each other. 

6. Ten per cent on order. This is graded by 
the faculty committee upon consideration of the 
order of the room at all times. 

7. Thirty per cent on home room programs. 
The faculty committee judges this after careful 
consideration of the written reports for the 
month. 

The detailed reports of each room’s grade and 
the comparative standing of the rooms are pub- 
lished in the school paper and on the bulletin 
boards. 


Program for Freshmen 


For the incoming freshman, the programs deal 
with orientation, and each semester a book, “Your 
School and You,” by Bliss, is issued, which covers 
the following subjects: organization; school songs 
and yells (school cheer leaders as visitors) ; school 
activities; “know your school” (requirements, 
rules and curricula) ; how to study; our school and 
others (relation to town); manners and conduct 
in school; manners and conduct in public places; 
manners and conduct at home; taking stock (New 
Year); how to review for examinations; success 
in school and life. 

For all the other classes the topics covered in- 
clude: organization; parliamentary law; how to 
study (two meetings, including a questionnaire on 
study habits) ; manners and conduct (three meet- 
ings, including a questionnaire) ; special days— 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day and Lee’s 
Birthday; “know your school ;” fundamental pur- 
poses of the high school (four lessons). 

For the literary programs an attempt is made 
to build the program around one central theme, 
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such as Columbus Day; Thanksgiving Day; 
Christmas; school activities ; good resolutions, and 
great men. 

The literary programs always contain several 
debate and speech topics so that a selection may 
be made. 

Every program contains, in addition to the 
things mentioned above, time for home room busi- 
ness, yells and songs, discussion of school prob- 
lems and discussion of school activities. 

Except for the “discussion” programs for the 
freshmen rooms, the programs are purely sug- 
gestive. Any group may discard or change them, 
providing only that it substitutes something of 
real worth. We have had short plays, mock triais, 
work on a school handbook and many other orig- 
inal projects. 

As the year draws to a close, what do we feel 
we have gained? Undoubtedly we have increased 
our school spirit, we have developed rivalry in 
attainment and we have aroused interest in many 
projects and activities. Our pupils are better 
poised, they speak with greater ease and they are 
learning not only how to put their thoughts into 
words, but also that they can do so without 
embarrassment. 





Cooperation Between Principal 
and Supervisor 


It is increasingly evident that even the most 
competent secondary-school principal is incapable 
of dealing adequately with all the phases of sec- 
ondary education. To meet the situation, spe- 
cialists in English, vocational education, and other 
fields are being employed to take over the work 
of supervision from the high-school principal. Yet 
the principal is urged on all sides to spend more 
and more time in unifying the instruction in his 
school. It appears that it is the specialist’s work 
to take the child apart and the principal’s to put 
him together again. 

Both principal and specialist have distorted 
views of secondary education. Each is needed 
to supplement the work of the other. In case 
they disagree, who shall resolve the conflict be- 
tween them? In the past, the man with the high- 
er rank has won out. 

The relationship between principal and special- 
ist should be a cooperative one between equals 
in rank. Either should be able to take a question 
to higher authority without going over the other’s 
head. 

If principal and specialist are to be coordinate, 
a clear-cut division of function must exist. The 
principal should be responsible for coordinating 
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the instruction in all special fields. The specialist 
should bring instruction in his field into harmony 
with the general objectives agreed upon. Prin- 
cipal and specialist should be jointly responsible 
for defining the place of the special field in the 
total offering. 





Organizing for Educational 
Guidance 


The purpose of educational guidance is not to 
tell a pupil what subject he should take and what 
higher school he should prepare himself for, 
but rather to help him to know himself and to 
know the educational opportunities that are avail- 
able to him and then to know upon what prin- 
ciples to adapt himself to his opportunities in the 
light of his interests, abilities and ambitions. 

Educational guidance is the function of every 
teacher, and every school should be organized to 
promote it consciously. Some of the most effec- 
tive means of organizing a school for the effective 
exercise of educational guidance are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Establishing a realization of the value and 
meaning of educational guidance in the mind of 
each teacher. 

2. Provision for supervised study. 

3. Promotion by subject. 

4. A schedule of studies offering an oppor- 
tunity for selection and exploration under super- 
vision. 

5. A plan for testing and studying individuals 
for educability, aptitudes and interests, followed 
by a plan of remedial teaching. 

6. Special provision for dominant types intel- 
lectually, for example, retarded or accelerated. 





The High-School Development 
of Music Courses 


In the development of music courses in high 
school a sharp distinction must be made between 
curricular and extracurricular music. Those of 
the curricular type must be included in the regu- 
lar high-school program on precisely the same 
basis as all other subjects. The courses adopted 
for university entrance credit by the University 
of Wisconsin are: history and appreciation of 
music; choral music; theory and harmony; or- 
chestra; band; applied music under teachers ac- 
credited by the state department of education. 
The university prescribes the general content and 
conditions under which these courses must be 
given if they are offered for credit. 
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Interscholastic boating is a popular sport and periodic races between 

six and eight-oared boats afford much pleasure. 

has been advanced by the colleges, whose crews represent the most 

finished oarsmanship and hold many records for the distances and 
conditions in which they compete. 


American boating 
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By M. V. O’SHEA, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


UCH of a boy’s daily program in a military 
M school is regulated by a fixed schedule. He 

arises in the morning at a definite hour, 
usually six o’clock or thereabouts, when reveille 
is sounded. He is allowed a few minutes to get 
ready for drill or calisthenics. At the end of that 
period he must respond to roll call. 


How the Day Is Spent 


After his setting-up exercises, he takes a cold 
shower. He is allowed a few minutes to get into 
his uniform. He may then have some more drill 
or calisthenics, after which he will march to 
breakfast. He stands at his place until the com- 
mand to be seated is given. After the period al- 
lowed for breakfast, he comes to attention upon 
command and listens to the orders for the day. 
He arises from the table upon command and 
marches out in order with his group. He is then 
given ten or fifteen minutes’ freedom, after which 
he falls into line and marches to his classroom 
for study or recitation. At the conclusion of the 
recitation he arises upon command and marches 
to his next class or his next duty. And so he goes 
on until taps is sounded at 9:30 p.m., when his 
lights must go out. Only for two or three hours 
during the day is he at leisure to go about the 
campus informally. 


Under the military regime, everything must be 
done exactly on time and according to fixed stand- 
ards. The uniforms must all be clean, every 
button must be in place and the clothes must fit 
the cadet acceptably, according to military style. 
Hands and face must be clean, hair combed, shoes 
brushed and linen immaculate. If there is any 
neglect or deficiency in these respects, a definite — 
penalty is assigned. No cadet ever “talks back” — 
in regard to any of these matters. The superior 
officer decides without debate whether or not a 
cadet has conformed to the requirements. If the 
cadet is ten seconds behind time at any exercise; 
if he shows the slightest discourtesy toward any 
officer; if he becomes negligent or indifferent 
either in the classroom or in his military exer- 
cises, he is penalized. He cannot interfere with 
the rights or activities of any other cadet or he 
will suffer for it. If he thinks he has been dealt 
with unjustly by an officer he may appeal to a 
higher officer, and his case may be heard. But 
it is a fundamental principle of a military school 
that a cadet is under the governance of his imme- 
diate superior. 

Would this sort of regimen be beneficial for 
boys in the public schools who take liberties with 
their teachers, who are often tardy.and absent 
from their work, who show disrespect for teach- 
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Above is shown the Black Horse Troop at Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind.; below, mass calisthenics on the 
oval, a daily exercise in the open, given in the middle of 
he forenoon academic periods and sending the cadets back 
to classrooms with blood circulating and minds refreshed. 
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ers as far as they dare, who “talk back’? when 
they are criticized for misconduct? Yes, such 
boys would be immensely benefited by a military 
regimen. To be brought under a regime of fair, 
just discipline from which there is no possible 
escape is just what such boys need. They must 
conform to rules or take the consequences. The 
typical boy in a modern home may argue for 
half an hour with his parents before getting out 
of bed. He may start five minutes late to school 
day after day. He may fail to spend any time 
in studying his lessons out of school hours. His 
parents may ask him to do this or that, and what 
they say may pass in at one ear and out at the 
other without producing any effect on his be- 
havior. The number of such boys is increasing 
in modern life, unfortunately. 


The Nonconformist Is Unpopular 


The best thing that can happen to a boy is to 
get into the habit early of conforming readily 
and without question to the necessary rules and 
regulations of the home and the school. Unless 
he does this he will keep everybody around him in 
hot water much of the time, and he will be un- 
happy himself because inevitably he will be cen- 
sured. A nonconformist in home or school cannot 
avoid coming constantly into conflict with persons 
in authority, and when this habit becomes fixed 
it will keep its possessor in a kind of antagonistic 
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and belligerent attitude toward those about him. 
One never finds a boy like this who is a really 
cheerful, good-natured and agreeable fellow and 
such a one is not popular with his classmates. 


Discipline Benefits Boys 


Of course, proper training in the early years 
usually prevents a boy from developing a non- 
conformist disposition. But the conditions in 
modern life often make it difficult to train a child 
so that he will readily arrange his daily program 
in accordance with the regulations of home and 
school. For this reason, the military school be- 
comes a necessity for some boys. It is a rigorous 
regime, and many parents are too tender to sub- 
ject their boys to it, and so they let them continue 
to be disobedient, disrespectful and tantalizing 
until they become a nuisance to themselves and 
an irritation to others. Taking a boy’s entire life 
into account, it is better for him to be under dis- 
cipline for four or five years and learn to conform 
to necessary authority than to go on enjoying his 
freedom, which in his case amounts to license, 
until he arouses the hostility and animosity of 
everyone around him. 

The old theory that a military training will en- 
gender a militant attitude when the boy has ma- 
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tured is fast disappearing. Except by 
the confirmed pacifist on the one hand and 
the older members of our military forces 
on the other, this sentiment is seldom 
voiced. Psychologists and those who have 
made extensive research into adolescent 
training are fully cognizant that proper 
military training given to well educated 
boys will scarcely bias their minds to ex- 
treme pacifism or extreme junkerism. 
This training will, however, develop 
straightforwardness, self-reliance and an 
improved physical condition if it is taught 
with intelligence. The old methods of 
prussianistic command for the most part 
disappeared with the World War and will 
be totally eliminated when the “old- 
timers” are retired from the service. 
Present day educators are more concerned 
with “a healthy mind in a healthy body” 
than in fomenting international conflict. 
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The Activities of the American 
Federation of Teachers 


— Because of its possible consequences, public attention 
was directed to the Seattle case and this statement by 
one of those concerned proves quite illuminating 


By E. SHORROCK, PRESIDENT, BOARD oF SCHOOL DirREcToRS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


teachers of Seattle formed Seattle High-School 

Chapter No. 200 of the American Federation 
of Teachers (this federation being affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor). 

This step was apparently taken because the 
school board had refused to consider a new salary 
schedule proposed by the High-School Teachers’ 
League, until the budget was considered in the 
following March, and then only in connection with 
new schedules proposed at the same time by the 
Grade Teachers’ Club and other groups of prin- 
cipals and teachers. By this step the teachers 
hoped to secure the support of the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle in their demands, which eventu- 
ally included a demand that the question of salary 
increase be submitted to popular vote at the next 
election. 


ie NOVEMBER, 1927, a group of high-school 


Interference With Schools Noted 


While apprehensive of the effect that the for- 
mation of such an organization affiliated with and 
subject to an outside body might have upon the 
schools, and believing that it was unnecessary, as 
the existing organizations of teachers had always 
been free to meet with the board, the latter took 
no cognizance of it until April, 1928, after the 
adoption of a new single salary schedule pro- 
viding increases for all classes of principals and 
teachers. The superintendent then reported that 
its activities had become so pronounced as to 
interfere seriously with the operation of the 
schools. These activities included persuasion and 
threats to secure members for the chapter, the 
membership being only about one-fourth of the 
high-school teaching force and not including a 
single teacher in the grade schools. 

The representations made to teachers by va- 
rious members of the chapter were to the effect 
that by the help of the labor unions it would un- 
doubtedly secure control of the school board and 
would then be able to reward its own members 
and to secure the dismissal of others. 

Articles in the April issue of the American 





Teacher (the official organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers) as well as the legislative 
report of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, set forth the aims 
of the federation and of the new chapter, showing 
that they were distinctly selfish, not even pre- 
tending to be of benefit to the public or to the 
children of the schools, but demanding special 
privileges for the members not possessed by any 
other class of citizens. In particular, the articles 
in the American Teacher did not hesitate to mis- 
represent the attitude of the Seattle School Board 
over a period of years. The majority of the 
teachers appear to have resented the chapter’s 
methods, and by their abstinence from member- 
ship have, in fact, condemned the policy; but the 
board felt obliged to give the situation serious 
consideration and concluded that it must either 
eliminate the disturbers from the schools as far 
as they could be ascertained, or forbid member- 
ship in the chapter entirely. The latter course 
was finally adopted. 


Board Establishes New Rule 


It will be observed that this action was not 
against the chapter (or union) as such, but 
against its activities, which, in the judgment of 
the superintendent and of all the high-school 
principals, had become very detrimental to school 
operation, and on the ground that no organiza- 
tion, under whatever name, could be permitted to 
adopt such methods. 

The statement formally adopted by the board 
by unanimous vote, and containing the new rule, 
is as follows: 

On November 22, 1927, it was announced in 
the press that a branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, known as Local 200, had been 
organized by the high-school teachers of Seattle. 
It has since been explained in an article appear- 
ing in the April, 1928, issue of the American 
Teacher, the official organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, that this was the culmination 
of a series of meetings, some attended by organ- 
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izers of the federation, and, finally, a referendum 
ballot among high-school teachers. 

When the announcement of the inauguration of 
this organization appeared the board withheld 
judgment as to the effect of the new organization 
on the schools. Recently, however, the conduct 
of the leaders and published statements of the 
organization have disclosed aims and methods 
that the board regards as conflicting with the 
best interests of the schools. It is evident from 
the activities of the organization, and also from 
statements of its officials and leaders, and from 
its printed literature, that in order to accomplish 
their ends it is their purpose to secure control 
of the board. In other words, if the organiza- 
tion’s purpose and ends are attained, it will mean 
a determination of school policies and affairs by a 
class organization instead of by the duly elected 
and appointed representatives of the people. 

Admitting the right of employees to advocate 
and attempt to secure advantages for themselves, 
it must also be admitted that no organization 
should be tolerated in the schools when it tends to 
disrupt the orderly carrying on of the work as 
administered by the duly constituted authorities, 
and follows methods prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of the schools. 


Organization Secretly Promoted 


The board regards the following acts of the 
organization as indicating aims and methods 
prejudicial to the best interests of the schools: 

1. The promotion of the organization has been 
carried on in secrecy, not even its membership 
having been disclosed. The contradiction is pre- 
sented of an organization claiming to be operat- 
ing under the slogan ‘‘Democracy in Education— 
Education for Democracy,” attempting to shroud 
its operations in secrecy. Such conduct is ob- 
viously un-American and out of harmony with 
the public schools, the most truly American of all 
our institutions. 

2. A campaign for membership in the organi- 
zation has been carried on in such a manner as 
to embarrass and even to coerce the teachers who 
are not in sympathy with the organization. Ef- 
forts have been made, through the creation of a 
spirit of discontent, to enlist other groups of 
teachers into membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

3. Under the guise of creating an agency for 
closer cooperation with school administrative au- 
thorities, this organization advocates what in 
effect would be the replacement of constituted au- 
thority by the American Federation of Teachers. 

The board, as well as other administrative divi- 
sions of the schools, has always been willing to 
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advise with representative groups of teachers. 
The High-School Teachers’ League, Seattle Grade 
Club, Principals’ Association, Association of In- 
termediate-School Teachers, have conferred with 
the board on matters of importance to the various 
groups, and have met with the superintendent of 
schools for like purpose. 

To avoid a divided allegiance and to prevent 
a disruption of our school organization the board 
has, after much thought and conference with the 
educational department, decided not to employ 
teachers who are members of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, in which decision the super- 
intendent and his staff, and high-school principals 
as well, concur. We do not know who these mem- 
bers are, and are therefore electing the high- 
school teachers subject to their signing a con- 
tract that contains the declaration below. 


Resolution Is Adopted 


Based upon the report herewith presented, the 
committee further recommends that the follow- 
ing resolution be adopted: 

Resolved, That no person be employed 
hereafter, or continued in the employ of the 
district as a teacher while a member of the 
American Federation of Teachers, or any 
local thereof; and that before any election 
shall be considered binding such teacher shall 
sign a declaration to the following effect: 

“TI hereby declare that I am not a member 
of the American Federation of Teachers, or 
any local thereof, and will not become a 
member during the term of this contract.” 
This statement, with the rule, was adopted on 

May 4, 1928, with all members present and voting 
“Aye.” On the following day suit was begun by 
the chapter, represented by the official attorney 
for the Central Labor Council, to secure abolition 
of the rule, and an injunction in the meantime 
against its being made a part of the contract 
then about to be submitted in the usual course 
to the teachers desiring reelection. The court 
issued a temporary injunction but on the hearing 
subsequently given dissolved it and denied the 
demand that the rule be abolished. An appeal 
was immediately taken by the chapter to the 
Supreme Court of Oregon, which refused to re- 
instate the injunction, leaving the main question 
to be decided on its merits by that court, in due 


course. 
The position at present therefore is that the 
rule has been made a part of the new contract, 
and all high-school teachers elected for the ensu- 
ing year have accepted it. 
The decision of the Superior Court sustained 
the right of the school board to impose such con- 
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ditions of employment as it believed to be in the 
interests of the schools, using the following lan- 
guage: 

“To hold that the defendant school district 
must, by a mandate of this court, enter into a con- 
tract, not of its own volition, with a certain indi- 
vidual or individuals to teach in the public schools 
of the City of Seattle for the ensuing year would 
violate the fundamental principle of the law of 
contract. 

“T rest my decision on the following grounds: 

“First: The vocation of one teaching in the pub- 
lic schools is of a public character, under the 
absolute control of the state and its governmental 
agency, the defendant board of directors, and it is 
for the latter to determine and prescribe the con- 
ditions under which those whom it selects may 
teach in said schools. 

“Second: It is not the prerogative of the court 
to pass judgment upon the merits or demerits, 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of matters which by 
statute are left to the discretion of those con- 
stituting one of the governmental agencies of the 
state. 

“Third: The adoption and enforcement of the 
resolution in question are within the powers ex- 
pressly delegated to the defendant board of di- 
rectors by the legislature, and contravenes neither 
constitutional nor statutory enactment. 

“For which reasons, the restraining order here- 
tofore issued in this cause will be, and the same 
hereby is dissolved and the action dismissed.”’ 


What the Teachers Demand 


Apart from the legal aspect of the case, the 
question remains as to how far teachers should 
claim privileges not possessed by any other class 
of citizens. According to the American Teacher, 
their demands are: 

1. Employment to be permanent, except upon 
trial by a body largely consisting of their own 
members. 

2. Determination by them of the field and 
scope of their employment. They demand the 
right to determine the subjects to be taught in 
the schools, which belong to the public as a whole. 

3. One year’s leave of absence for every seven 
years of service. 

4. Life pensions, to be paid from general 
taxation. 

5. Control of the membership of the school 
board in their own interests as a class, with the 
cooperation of labor unions. 

6. That as to salaries, important facts, such 
as length of the school year, lack of merit sys- 
tem, be ignored in all comparisons. 

The question, moreover, is not simply that of 
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membership of individual teachers in the union or 
other outside organization, but the effect such 
membership must have (especially when it is ag- 
gressive and political, as now contemplated) upon 
the minds of pupils. Membership in a union has 
no necessary effect upon the average person’s 
daily duties, but teachers are not engaged in 
mechanical operations; they deal with the history 
of political movements and opinions, and it is 
reasonable to demand impartiality of attitude and 
activity as a condition of such employment which 
involves severance from active connection with 
or domination by any political body. 

If this is a burdensome restriction it is never- 
theless an essential one, and those who object to 
it should seek other employment. Teachers are 
public servants, and the conditions of their em- 
ployment must be determined with especial regard 
to the children and to the citizens, in whose in- 
terests and at whose expense schools are built and 
maintained. 





Building Up Teaching Morale 


Courses of study reflect child needs best when 
they are the product of the cooperative effort of 
teachers and supervisors. Curriculum building 
has proved one of the best means yet found for 
training teachers in service. It helps to train 
each teacher to study the problems of the indi- 
vidual child. It encourages teachers to seek a 
new content in education and to vitalize the old 
content by more effective forms of organization. 

Just as the supervision of children has been 
made more constructive by the modern educa- 
tional advance so has the supervision of teaching 
become a profession in itself. The development 
of the departments within the National Educa- 
tion Association suggests this growth. The De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals is larger 
than the whole association a few years ago. It is 
a far cry from the so-called early supervision 
which consisted of an occasional visit to the school 
by the district trustees, to the highly trained, 
sympathetic and efficient supervision of the 
modern school principal and his staff. 

Good supervision has definite, well understood 
standards and a well organized program. It is 
essentially a cooperative procedure. It supplies 
the means that enable teachers to live up to the 
set standards and to carry out the authorized 
program. 

What teachers need is inspirational leadership. 
Much that is superimposed is valueless. En- 
couragement and suggestions together with help- 
ful demonstrations will build up a teaching morale 
worthy of the name. 
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Are College Athletes 


in Scholarly 


Attainments? 


RADITION has it that college athletics 
T weaken the intellectual spirit and lower the 
academic standing of the undergraduates. 
Although such criticism has been prevalent dur- 
ing the past few years, and in spite of the de- 
precating resolutions adopted by the American 
Association of College and University Professors 
in 1926, yet the spirit of college athletics has 
never flagged. In fact, a reasonable balance be- 
tween scholastic pursuits and other student in- 
terests—among which athletics rank first— 
seems to be asserting itself. 

No longer can it be said that the ideals of col- 
lege athletics and of Phi Beta Kappa are in op- 
position. Sport writers are still singing the 
praises of the Dartmouth Class of 1924, which 
could have put on the football field a team picked 
from the varsity and second squads, each playing 
his regular position, and all members of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The 1928 University of Wisconsin com- 
mencement exercises saw especial honors be- 
stowed not only upon Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
but also upon Louis Behr, Rockford, IIl., because 
of his excellent scholastic record along with his 
unexcelled athletic achievements. 

In the twenty-second annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, there appears a section devoted to college 
athletics and scholarship. Forty-four institutions 










The football play- 
er must outclass 
his opponent by 
proper coordina- 
tion of physical 
and mental ef- 
forts. 
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participated in submitting data for the study. 
The most interesting phase of the report cen- 
tered upon a comparison of athletes vs. non- 
athletes. One typical participating institution 
was Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. From 
the records and data given by this school the 
committee derived the following conclusions: (1) 
Members who participated in sport and those who 
did not, appear to be of about the same intelli- 
gence; (2) on the basis of course grades, the 
athletes fell below the nonathletes; (3) the ath- 
letes’' tended to remain longer in college; (4) 
fewer athletes received degrees than nonathletes; 
(5) more athletes incurred probation than non- 
athletes; (6) athletes tended to carry lighter 
programs than nonathletes. 

Thus, the report from Columbia College was 
not favorable to athletics. However, the men 
who had charge of this work were not satisfied 
that the returns were conclusive or even indic- 
ative that college athletes were consistently low 
in scholarly attainments. With the hope of ob- 
taining more accurate results a wider investi- 
gation was begun. 

At the request of Howard J. Savage, staff mem- 
ber of the Carnegie Foundation, and upon the en- 
dorsement of President Silas Evans, Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis., the Department of Educa- 
tion volunteered to carry on the study involving 
former students at Ripon College. In April, 1928, 
work was begun upon the official records in the 
college office. 

Following the procedure of the former investi- 
gations by the Carnegie Foundation, the Ripon 
committee adopted two working definitions as fol- 
lows: (1) An athlete is a male undergraduate 
mentioned in the yearbook, the Crimson, as having 
been a member of a varsity or freshmen team 
even if he was not awarded insignia. (2) A 
nonathlete is any other male undergraduate. 

The only sports in which consistent available 
data could be formulated for Ripon College were 
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Perfect health is required in the “dash man.” 


football, basket ball and track. The period for 
which the data were compiled included the school 
years of 1922-23; 1923-24; 1924-25; 1925-26. 

Intelligence or psychological test scores were 
not available for these years. However, from 
all indications the students involved were a nor- 
mal group. 

The grades achieved by the two groups were 


TABLE I—GRADES AND THEIR NUMERICAL 


EQUIVALENTS 
| Grade Numerical Equivalent 
A+ 12 
A 11 
A 10 
B+ 9 
B 8 
B 7 
C4 6 
C 5 
C 4 
D+ 3 
D 2 
D 1 
Z (Failure) 0 


recorded and interpreted according to the sys- 
tem shown in Table I. 

The following special rulings were made: 

1. In the case of two grades being recorded, 
one the result of a make-up examination, the 
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Healthy students are better students. 


grade assigned in that examination superseded 
the failing course grade previously assigned. 

2. If aman received a quarter year mark in a 
full year course in which he was regularly en- 
rolled, but did not continue the course further, 
no grade assigned to him in that course was used. 

3. In computing combined averages, work 
done in years spent at other colleges was included 
when it counted for a degree at Ripon and bore 
upon eligibility for participation in athletics. 

Numerically interpreted, as in Table II, this 
gave the athletes an average of only 5.5, while 
the. nonathletes received 6. This difference in 
average scholarship is too small to be significant. 


TABLE IIJ—FouUR-YEAR AVERAGE GRADES BY 


SPORTS 

Number of Average Numerical | 

Sport Athletes Grade Grade 
Football 112 Cc-— 4 

Basket ball . 41 z.. 7 | 

Track ..... 98 C+ 6 | 


The variations shown in Table III are again 
slight. Ripon basket ball men seem to be some- 
what above the other sports. Football rather 
consistently trails the group in most of the in- 
vestigations, due perhaps to the nature of the 
game, the exceptionally scholastic students not 
being attracted to it. 

In regard to probation, the few facts available 
are shown in Table IV. In this respect, fewer 
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TABLE II—AVERAGE GRADES 
Number of Number of 

Year Athletes Average Nonathletes Average 
SE Ss 6064 Gb Ghabe eae 70 C 89 C+ 

ED sk Scs's 0.0 04 oe Ra ee 57 C+ 87 B— 

DE ds i.0héd ovskeakearenaee 60 B— 94 C 

Ee eee ere 66 C 71 C+ 
athletes were on probation, a fact that speaks consideration. At the present time scores on 


well for them. It might be added that these data 
included both freshmen and varsity squads. It is 
likely that the eligibility rule affected these 
averages. 

Concerning dropping out from college the ob- 
servations made are shown in Table V. As no 
attempt was made to account for the with- 
drawals, it is possible that scholastic difficulties 
may not have been the chief reason for with- 
drawal. Nevertheless, it seems evident that the 
athletes were most eager to receive a degree. 

No satisfactory criteria could be found by 
which to judge the hard and easy courses at Ripon 
College, therefore this matter was not taken into 
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general group intelligence tests would be avail- 
able, but for the four years involved in this study 
no such comparative data could be found. 

Records on other sports, such as tennis and 
wrestling, would have added interest to the study, 
but again, consistent data were lacking. 

On the whole, there seems to be no justification 
for the assumption that athletes differ greatly in 
scholastic ability from other college men. 

Of the three sports considered, the scholastic 
penalty seems to rest most heavily upon football. 
Some insist that football attracts the individual 
who rates high in strength almost regardless of 
mental capacity, and that this explains its posi- 
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Baseball requires clear thinking and quick response. It develops the quality of alertness. 
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TABLE IV—NUMBER ON PROBATION 


Number on 


Year Athletes Probation Nonathletes Probation 
EE 70 ) 89 17 
ED ne pee 4 4se mae 57 87 12 
| re 60 94 16 
od. 66 Gack ore wee 66 71 11 


Average 


Average 14 


TABLE V—WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 


Number 


Year Athletes Withe 
RE AE POS Goa oe 70 ‘ 
CE iia ras ace a gl hd ake 57 
re 60 
EE aria so ee i ee 66 

Total 1 


tion at the bottom of the list. Others attribute 
the inferior position of football to the fact that 
it involves severe training and prolonged drill, 
taxing the strength and the time of the men more 
than other sports. Basket ball, with its premium 
on quick thinking and fine individual and collec- 
tive judgment, stands high despite the hard train- 
ing it demands. 

From the study of available records, it was 
evident that no favoritism was shown to athletes 
by the faculty. Careful make-up examinations 


and consistent teaching were shown throughout. 
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Athletic field at Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 


Non- Number 
lrawn athletes Withdrawn 

89 6 

87 5 

94 4 

71 5 





Total 20 


The holding power of college athletics is no- 
ticeable. 

The nonathletes tend to carry heavier programs 
than the athletes. This is te be expected, for the 
drain on time and energy was tremendously heavy 
for the latter group. 

The slight superiority in scholastic achieve- 
ment of the nonathletes is no doubt offset by the 
higher values received in competitive sports, 
which tend to qualify the athletes for leadership 
and service to their fellow students and to the 
community in which they will become citizens. 
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How Room Space May Be Assigned 
in an Elementary School 


A discussion of the factors that determine the kinds of 
room space that are contained in modern elementary- 


school buildings of 


different 


types and sizes 


By B. F. PITTENGER, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


enty elementary-school floor plans published 

in the American School Board Journal from 
January, 1921, to December, 1925. The plans 
represent buildings of various sizes, from five to 
eighty-one rooms, in different sections of the 
United States, assigned to diversified subjects and 
activities and of varying grade ranges and types 
of organization. The main common feature is 
that all are intended to house only elementary 
schools. 

The method of study has been to list, according 
to the classifications appearing in the tables that 
are embodied in this article, the different rooms 
provided for in each plan and their floor place- 
ment. The classification has been made to par- 
allel as closely as possible that appearing in my 
study of space provisions in junior high-school 
floor plans. The purpose has been to determine 
just what kinds of room space are contained in 
modern elementary-school buildings of different 
types and sizes, and their interrelations as shown 
by their floor placement. Such information is 
useful in connection with two fundamental oper- 
ations in the planning of a new school building, 
namely, in the construction of a room list and in 
the laying out of a floor plan. 


6 ee paper is based upon an analysis of sev- 


Space Provisions Tabulated 


The first step in the study was to tabulate the 
space provisions in each plan separately, both as 
to kind of space and as to floor placement. Be- 
cause of its size, this original tabulation is not 
included in this report.? Such important facts 
as appear therein, but are perforce omitted from 
the summary tables, are reviewed in the verbal 
discussion. 

With regard to the kinds of space provided the 
discussion is based upon Table I, supplemented 
by the individual plan tabulation mentioned above. 
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“For the making of this tabulation the writer_is indebted to _three 


of his advanced students—Julia L. Vivian, I. J. Deck and C 
Chamberlain. 


In Table I the plans have been arranged in three 
groups according to size, the first group of 23 
plans ranging from one of 5 to one of 16 rooms; 
the second, of 24 plans, from 17 to 36 rooms; 
the third, of 23 plans, from 38 to 81 rooms. The 
table also contains a summary of the total and 
percentage of frequency of each type of space in 
the entire group of plans. 


Only Classrooms Are in Every Plan 


Taking the plans as a whole, the following 
space provisions appear in half or more of the 
plans, in the order of frequency listed: class- 
rooms, toilets, administration rooms, storage, 
teachers’ rest rooms, assembly-auditorium and 
domestic arts room. Only classrooms are found 
in every plan, and only classrooms, toilets and 
administration rooms in more than three-fourths 
of the plans. Besides the space provisions listed 
above, the following are found in more than 30 
per cent: kindergarten, arts and crafts room, 
library, locker rooms and health service room. 
Other kinds of space are relatively infrequent. 
Thus nature study or science is provided for in 
only 10 per cent of the plans, drawing in less 
than 19 per cent, music in 7 per cent, a gym- 
nasium and playroom in less than 30 per cent 
each. However, gymnasiums and playrooms are 
not ordinarily found in the same plan, so that 
approximately 50 per cent make one or the other 
provision for indoor physical activity. 

Insofar, then, as these seventy plans are repre- 
sentative, the chances are even or better that a 
modern elementary-school building will contain 
class or grade rooms, toilets, an administration 
room, storage, a teachers’ rest room, an assembly- 
auditorium, a domestic arts room and a gym- 
nasium or playroom. No other type of space 
herein considered has as much as an even chance 
of appearing in the plan. 

There is, however, a distinct relationship be- 
tween the kinds of space provided and the size, in 
number of rooms, of the contemplated building. 
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In the smallest plans, those of from 5 to 16 rooms, 
only classrooms and toilets are found in half or 
more of the plans, with an administration room 
running close. In the medium sized plans, those 
of from 17 to 36 rooms, the list is expanded to 
include arts and crafts, domestic arts, teachers’ 
rest room, assembly-auditorium, storage and a 
gymnasium or playroom. In the largest plans, 


TABLE I—SPACE PROVISIONS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL BUILDING PLANS 


23 Plans 
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those of from 38 to 81 rooms, it is further ex- 
panded to include a kindergarten, a health service 
room and locker and shower rooms, with separate 
space for a library running close. 

But when one inspects the tabulations of space 
in the different individual plans, wide differences 
in each group become apparent. For example, 
three of the smallest plans contain only class- 


In Classified Buildings In All Buildings 


24 Plans 23 Plans 




















Space 
Pi ie Smallest Medium-Sized Largest 
(5-16 (17-36 (38-81 
rooms/ rooms) rooms) Numbe r Pe r cent 
I rs Sin wie ase aren 4 10 13 27 38.6 
BE ee er ee 23 24 23 70 100.0 
I a geal a 2 5 7 10.0 
EPO CCE TE TTT Tee 1 1 5 7 10.0 
5. Nature study and science............ sh 3 4 7 10.0 
es da awe be be eae 6 14 19 39 55.9 
(a) Gen’l arts and crafts.......... 1 12 13 26 37.1 
RR tee rT re 1 10 11 15.7 | 
aes os ne eae e 2 2 2.9 
CBD WOON oc. wc cca csecs - 4 4 5.7 
re 1 2 3 4.3 
fie. — re. 3 3 4.3 | 
(5) Binding and repair..... . = 1 1 1.4 | 
Cap SPOID GD oc kccicvcedcass 5 13 17 35 50.0 
SN I 8c io ng alg ofp mikes wath 2 11 10 23 32.9 
I iad oe lo ain @ bin 3 10 13 18.6 
di a Wa Be da ig “fs 1 2 3 4.3 
POPES ET TT CT Te 3 2 10 15 21.4 
(S) Practice suite .......... 1 3 8 12 17.1 
OR ee ree 1 1 1 3 4.3 
a ere 3 10 13 18.6 
Sa a a ee ae! 3 3 4.3 
I 2 5 7 10.0 
Ee err ee 1 5 6 8.6 
EEE ET ETT CT reer e “s 5 5 7.1 | 
9. Administration rooms ............... 11 20 22 53 75.7 
10. Teachers’ rest rooms................ 9 15 18 42 60.0 
11. Pupils’ rest rooms................... 4 4 8 11.4 | 
1S. Goem'l SOTVECO FOOEIE.. oc ccc ccc ccc eee 19 24 23 66 94.3 
(a) Assembly-auditorium ......... 10 14 13 37 52.9 
(b) Auditorium-gynasium ......... acs 4 5 9 12.9 
(c) Classroom-auditorium ......... 1 1 2 4 5.7 
— FS Perera 1 9 10 20 28.6 
Ee re ee 1 9 10 20 28.6 
RE epee eae 4 4 8 16 22.9 
(g) Health service ............... 2 4 16 22 31.4 
SS ee 7 7 11 25 35.7 
(i) Dressing rooms .............. 3 8 9 20 28.6 
RR ere errs 2 17 23 42 60.0 
OR PE eT errr Terre 16 24 23 63 90.6 
EE nis aah ob binge abe waa aes 15 24 23 62 88.6 
| a een ene 16 24 23 63 90.6 
i ir e's 5s been hee ee ees ca 10 17 27 38.6 
ee ere Lia a 4 4 5.7 
I a na deg a ae boro 3 8 13 24 34.3 
i ee se kee eee aan ss 2 7 9 12.9 
ts a aie 8 1 3 14 18 25.7 
eR a eae ee re Pe ‘ 2 12 14 20.0 
Ee ee rte eee ae 1 1 10 12 17.1 
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rooms and assembly rooms (not even toilets addi- 
tional) ; one contains, besides classrooms and toil- 
ets, two domestic arts rooms, a principal’s office 
and a library; still another has a practice suite 
for home economics, a cafeteria, two playrooms 
and a library. These are but examples of the 
variations. Turning to the group of largest plans, 
we find variations ranging from one plan with 
only office, rest rooms, playrooms and storage, in 
addition to numerous classrooms and toilets, to 
another plan that contains almost every element 
of floor space listed in the table. 

L. V. Koos, in 1919, published an analysis of 
the space provisions in 126 elementary-school 
plans set forth in the American School Board 
Journal from 1908 to 1917, inclusive. Table II 
offers a comparison of the frequency of major 
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the proposed buildings, placing such space on the 
indicated floor. The second general division, com- 
prising the right half of the entire table, shows 
the same facts in terms of numbers of rooms in- 
stead of numbers of plans. Thus the two divi- 
sions together, if one follows the second line from 
the top across the page, show that there were 16 
one-story plans that contained classrooms, and 
that they contained a total of 127 such rooms. 
Three ‘‘one-story with basement” plans contained 
classrooms in the basements and 6 had them on 
the first floor. But there were only 6 such rooms 
in the three basements as compared with 26 on 
the six first floors. The discussion that follows 
is principally confined to the facts shown in the 
first or left-hand division of the table. 

In the one-story plans all of the various space 





Type of 
Space 


Toilets 


Storage 
Playrooms 
Assembly-auditorium 


(2 90 I OV 99 NO 


11. Library 
12. Kindergarten 
13. Gymnasium 


Se: Se SI ck i causese nw neweuewas 


*Not counting auditorium-gymnasiums. 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ELEMENTARY SPACE PROVISIONS IN 
1908-17 (AFTER Koos) AND IN 1921-25 (THIS STUDY) 
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ree ee 29.4 35.7 

<aaaca baal 26.2 38.6 

phe eine 16.7 28.6* 

Acute each 7.2 31.4 











space provisions in Koos’s study and in this one. 
To the extent that the plans covered in the two 
studies represent elementary-school planning in 
their respective periods, it appears that greater 
attention was given in the later than in the earlier 
period to the requirements of a diversified pro- 
gram. There is, to be sure, still place for Koos’s 
comment that “it is discouraging to find the struc- 
tures in which the educational process must be 
carried on lagging as far as they do behind the 
demands of the best modern theory and practice.” 
But it is gratifying to note the increasing fre- 
quency of provision for kindergartens, health 
service, indoor play and physical activities and 
vocational instruction, in the more recent plans. 

The discussion now turns to Table III, which 
deals with floor placement of space provisions. 
In the first general division of this table there is 
shown, after each kind of space listed, the num- 
ber of plans, classified as to number of stories in 


provisions are necessarily placed on the first floor. 
The several-story plans are grouped as follows in 
the table: one story and basement, 6 plans; two 
stories, 18 plans; two stories and basement, 21 
plans, and three stories, 9 plans. 

General classrooms are common on all floors 
except basements, where they occur occasionally, 
but tend to be more numerous on the higher than 
on the lower floors. This tendency is doubtless 
the result of the necessary placement of many 
sorts of specialized space on the first and sec- 
ond floors. 

Arts and crafts rooms, shops, domestic arts 
rooms, mechanical drawing rooms, gymnasiums, 
playrooms, gymnasium-auditoriums, swimming 
pools and locker and shower rooms, when found, 
are likely to be on the lowest floor, whether first 
floor or basement. They are most commonly 
found in basements when basements exist. 

Rooms for kindergarten, principal’s office and 
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the assembly-auditorium are most likely to be a basement, this is likely to contain the vocational 
found on the first floor above the ground level, activity rooms, the gymnasium and playrooms, 
but are seldom found in basements. The library toilets, lockers and much of the storage space. On 
is usually found on the second floor but appears’. the first floor will be found classrooms, toilets, 
frequently on the first. Rooms for the commer- the principal’s office, the kindergarten, the as- 
cial subjects, music and general free-hand draw- sembly-auditorium, storage and frequently the 
ing are most commonly found on the highest floor. library. If there is no basement the first floor 
Nature study or science rooms, teachers’ and pu-_ will naturally absorb the space usually found 
pils’ rest rooms and rooms for the accommodation there. The second floor, unless it is the highest 
of the health service are about as likely to be floor, will usually be restricted to classrooms, 
found on one floor as another. toilets and the library. On the highest floor, be- 
Summarizing differently, if the plan contains sides classrooms and toilets, will appear the rooms 








TABLE III—FLOoR PLACEMENT OF MAJOR SPACE PROVISIONS 


In Terms of Numbers of Plans 
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for music, the commercial subjects and general 
and free-hand drawing. These placements are, 
of course, affected by the variety of space con- 
tained in any given plan, by the number of floors 
and the presence or absence of a basement, and 
perhaps by other factors, but they represent the 
tendencies. 

Several critical comments may be passed upon 
the placements. The putting of vocational 
rooms, gymnasiums, playrooms, classrooms or 
any other kind of instructional rooms, in base- 
ments is contrary to all accepted principles of 
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modern school planning. Basements of any sort 
are not usually recommended. If provided they 
should be restricted to fuel and boiler rooms, the 
ventilating plant, janitor’s room and storage. It 
is generally advised that sewing rooms be placed 
on the top floor and the library on the second 
floor. Commercial department rooms, we are told, 
ought to be near the principal’s office. None of 
the recommended placements is the rule in these 
plans, but on the whole, the floor placement of 
the various kinds of space in the plans can be gen- 
erally commended and is worthy of consideration. 
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In the educational program of to-day the emphasis is 
shifting from formal subject matter to the develop- 
ment of the child according to his individual needs 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, DIREcTOoR oF RESEARCH, LYNN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LYNN, MAss. 


school system it is important that proper at- 

tention be paid to such matters as the admin- 
istration of the tests, the supervision of scoring 
and the tabulation of results. The most impor- 
tant feature of the program, however, is the use 
of the results. No testing program is complete 
or worth while unless adequate use is made of the 
results secured. Such results can be used in a 
great many ways, depending somewhat upon local 
conditions. 


Where Does Testing Lead Us? 


|: DEVELOPING a testing program in a city 


The ten most universally accepted practical 
uses for standardized tests and their results are 
as follows: classification, by grades, classes and 
sections; diagnosis of individual and group needs; 
comparison between ability and achievement (ef- 
fort); check upon accuracy of class and report 
card marks; basis for building local informal con- 
trolled tests; comparison of local results with 
established norms; basis for curriculum revision; 
basis for guidance program; basis for educational 
publicity; occasionally a test can be used as a 
teaching device. 

This list of uses which may be made of the 
tests and of their results is not intended to be 
exhaustive. Nor has there been any attempt to 
arrange the uses in the order of their relative 
importance. There are two uses, however, that 
are outstanding and are frequently followed. One 
of these is the use that leads to some degree of 
homogeneity in the grouping of pupils. The other 
is the use of the results in diagnosing individual 
and group needs. If only these two uses were 
made of test results, then the time, effort and ex- 
pense involved in putting on a testing program 
would be amply repaid. 

However, each of these two uses leads naturally 
into another step in our educational procedure. 

If pupils are classified and grouped with some 
degree of homogeneity, there will be, from group 
to group, varying abilities, accomplishments, in- 


terests and desires. Within any grade level (or 
yearly experience level, if we should no longer 
speak of grades), there will be groups requiring 
somewhat different materials and techniques, if 
the best efforts of the pupils are to be evoked. 

Such a situation calls for curriculum research 
and the organization of materials upon several 
tracks or steps for each grade or experience level. 
If the familiar three-track plan is followed, there 
will be developed a new curriculum in three sec- 
tions, as follows: minimum essentials which all 
pupils can accomplish; average attainments which 
most pupils will complete; broader and deeper op- 
portunities for the most able group of pupils. 

The establishment of such a curriculum is a big 
undertaking requiring a considerable period of 
years and will always be subject to further re- 
finement and improvement. 

Testing, then, has led us to grouping and thence 
to curriculum research and curriculum construc- 
tion. 

Before leaving this point, it should be men- 
tioned that in developing a plan .for curriculum 
revision as a lead for a standardized testing pro- 
gram, it must be fully realized that many desir- 
able outcomes of school work are not measured 
by our present tests. In emphasizing the useful- 
ness of tests, their limitations must not be over- 
looked. ' 


Remedial Work Needed 


A survey of what has been done so far reveals 
the fact that practically every standardized test 
now available is designed to measure certain 
primary learnings, such as facts or skills, to the 
exclusion of habits, attitudes and procedures. 
Consequently we must look to the day when it 
will be possible to measure these more valuable 
outcomes of the learning process and for the pres- 
ent we must keep clearly in mind the type of 
material with which we are dealing. 
os 1In this connection, a recent article entitled ‘“‘Surveys of Instruc- 


tion” by Prof. Orville G. Brim, Ohio State University, is of interest. 
It appeared in the Journal of Educational Method, June, 1928. 
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If the use of test results in the diagnosis of 
individual and group needs were followed, the 
need for remedial teaching would become imme- 
diately apparent. Much of this remedial work 
should be done by the regular teacher, but in 
some cases, the aid of special teachers and coach- 
ing teachers will become necessary. Included in 
this remedial work would be changes and adjust- 
ments in programs. 

With a knowledge of special abilities, handicaps 
and interests, comes the opportunity to advise the 
pupil as to his present and future choice of 
courses and activities. This advisory function of 
the schools reaches beyond the school organiza- 
tion itself and out into adult life. It becomes a 
guidance and informational program. If an activ- 
ities basis is also used, there will naturally arise 
situations involving advice and information as to 
further education, and as to choice of occupations 
and of leisure time activities. Matters of moral, 
social, ethical and physical importance will be 
touched upon in a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram, as need arises, with individual pupils and 
with groups of pupils also. 

Briefly, testing leads to diagnosis and to the 
application of remedial measures. One step fur- 
ther along this line leads to a guidance program. 

The success of such a step requires the active 
and sympathetic cooperation of the entire staff of 
teachers and principals, under the leadership of 
a specially trained staff officer and suitable as- 
sistants. 

For countless centuries, the education of the 
child by the adult has been approached from the 
adult’s point of view alone. 

Now it is becoming increasingly evident that if 
the child’s viewpoint is accepted as a basis and if 
the adult guides the child’s natural activities so 
as to insure desirable outcomes, greater learning 
at greater speed will result. Consequently, the 
curriculum is now being put into operation on a 
child activity basis. 


Utilizing the Child’s Interests 


This means that the child’s natural interests 
and reactions are utilized, are recognized as pur- 
poseful and are directed toward certain desirable 
outcomes, which may be habits, skills or knowl- 
edge. 

In this process, units of work, involving many 
integrated fields of subject matter, are built up 
by the children. These units serve as natural 


vehicles for the learning process. 

From the supervisor’s standpoint, what are 
these units but revisions of the curriculum, in 
terms of purposeful activities? 

The activities basis, then, leads to the same field 
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of work as the testing program—curriculum re- 
vision. 

The approach to curriculum revision work from 
the activities basis will differ materially from the 
approach to this problem from the classification 
basis. 

When a curriculum is revised in order to meet 
the needs of homogeneous groups, the establish- 
ment of standards receives prime consideration. 
Content is defined and goals are set up. 

When a curriculum is revised in order to meet 
the situations growing out of pupil activities, in- 
tegrated units of work develop. These two can 
be made complementary phases of the revision. 


Standardized 
Testing Program 


Diagnosis and Classification 








Remedial Work of Pupils 
Guidance Curriculua 
Program Revision 


Curriculum Operating 
on an Activities Basis 


The standards must be interpreted in terms of 
units of work in order to be useful. The units of 
work must raise accomplishment to the estab- 
lished standards in order to be purposeful. 

Another aspect of the activities basis is the 
provision for group work in which the child may 
choose those phases of the problem that appeal 
most to the particular individual. 

When natural interests are disclosed to the 
teacher in this way, certain duties immediately 
confront her. If she has discovered a special 
talent, this should be given opportunity for de- 
velopment. If it is an interest which she has 
uncovered, she must provide information and 
help that will enlarge and strengthen it. 

What is this but another aspect of the guidance 
program which was found to develop also from 
the testing work? 

The operation of a testing program and the 
utilization of its results work hand in hand with 
the operation of the curriculum upon an activities 
basis. Indeed, the two dovetail into one another 
so completely, in their outcomes, that they form 
a natural cycle of six elements. This cycle can 
be represented as forming a hexagonal structure 
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similar to the picture of the six carbon atoms in 
the benzene molecule. 

Such a hexagonal presentation is given in the 
accompanying diagram. Here are the related 
elements: standardized testing program; classi- 
fication of pupils; curriculum revision; operation 
of curriculum on activities basis; guidance pro- 
gram; diagnostic and remedial work. 

Each of the elements in the cycle has many 
important corollaries. For example, ten other out- 
growths of the testing program have already been 
listed in this article. Similarly, outgrowths could 
be listed for the other five elements. 

Such a cycle of educational factors is not a mere 
theoretical conception. It is an accurate portrayal 
of what has been happening in the public schools 
of Lynn, Mass., during the past two years, and of 
what is planned for the future. Similar conditions 
exist in many other progressive school systems. 
In many of them the movement has been under 
way for a much longer period of time and has 
accomplished correspondingly greater results. 


What Lynn Has Done 


In Lynn a comprehensive testing program has 
been instituted (during the first year, it has been 
limited to the elementary grades), and many uses 
have been made of the results. Of especial im- 
portance among these uses have been the grouping 
of pupils and the diagnosis of abilities and diffi- 
culties, followed by remedial measures of various 
sorts. These activities have been under the direc- 
tion of the research department. Provision has 
been made for extending the department’s activi- 
ties into the curriculum field, starting during the 
school year 1928-29. The testing program will also 
be extended, so as to include the junior high-school 
grades. 

The central supervisory staff of the Lynn 
schools has been gradually introducing an activi- 
ties program. This, too, will tie up with the cur- 
riculum construction program, in the manner 
already indicated. The preparation of units of 
work has already started, and a number that have 
been worked out in various classrooms during the 
year have already been mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to teachers in the various schools. 

As yet, no definite provision has been made for 
the personnel which will be required to direct a 
guidance program. Many teachers, especially in 
the secondary-school field, are taking courses in 
guidance work and are beginning to make local 
application of it in their schools. It is hoped that 
arrangements will be made for giving more defi- 
nite attention to this remaining phase of the cycle. 

Of course, in the Lynn schools the cycle has 
only begun to operate. Its real results will not be 
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fully significant until perhaps five or even ten 
years have elapsed. During that time, many de- 
tails of the plan may change. Those who are now 
engaged in the work, believe, however, that this 
cycle of six interdependent factors is psychologi- 
cally and philosophically sound, and that it will 
remain, with little or no change, as a basis for the 
work to be done. 


Each Element Depends on the Others 


In one case, the officers of the school depart- 
ment initiated a testing program and introduced 
an activities basis for the curriculum and then 
found the other four elements to be natural out- 
growths of these two. 

The same elements arise, however, no matter 
what the starting point may be. For example, if a 
school system should introduce a comprehensive 
guidance program, it would find diagnosis to be 
essential and would need to use standardized tests 
for diagnostic purposes. On the other hand, if a 
guidance program were instituted, it would logi- 
cally call for an interpretation of the curriculum 
in terms of purposeful activities. 

In short, the cycle is complete and each ele- 
ment depends upon the others. 

It is not to be supposed that each element leads 
to only two developments as shown in the dia- 
gram. Each one of the six elements will lead to 
many supplementary fields. In this article, a total 
of ten legitimate leads from a testing program are 
outlined. Similar outlines might be prepared, 
showing a variety of leads from the other ele- 
ments of the cycle. 





Methods of Informing Taxpayers 


Citizens (taxpayers) are entitled to full infor- 
mation about their schools—strong points, weak- 
nesses, successes, failures, accomplishments, poli- 
cies, expenditures, budgets. The majority care too 
little, are too busy to take time to think about the 
school, or believe it unnecessary for them to 
bother with such matters. When special demands 
are made by the school authorities it is difficult 
to arouse the people to see the need, especially 
when it means greater expenditures. 

The best means of keeping them informed are 
the public press, especially the small local papers; 
the annual report, which in the smaller towns 
goes into many houses; special bulletins mimeo- 
graphed or printed, and sent to the parents by 
pupils; public addresses and demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, window displays, posters and teachers 
who are so interested in the work that they in- 
spire all their friends. 
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Equipping the School With Radio 


A compromise must be effected between maximum services 
and minimum cost by fitting radio installation to exact 
requirements in accordance with the needs of the individual school 


By GEORGE COLE, Rapio ENGINEER, NEw York CITY 


different from that of radio in the home. In 

the latter case we are dealing with a small 
audience in a small room, purely on pleasure bent. 
The radio set may be one of limited power, and 
the programs may be received in just one room. 
There is no need for extensive wiring for the dis- 
tribution of the radio programs throughout the 
building, although this feature is now found in 
the homes of many radio enthusiasts. 

In the case of the school, however, we are deal- 
ing with radio in more ambitious terms. First 
of all, we are confronted with audiences of vari- 
ous sizes. Also, the programs may have to be 
distributed to many classrooms so as to fit them 
into the school curriculum, without changing the 
school routine to meet the broadcasting schedule. 
Again, while in some homes a certain amount of 
experimentation may be accepted along with radio 
entertainment by those of a scientific or mechan- 
ical turn of mind, school radio must be considered 
strictly in terms of the end itself—the program, 
with virtually no attention paid to the means em- 
ployed. In other words, absolute simplicity and 
reliability of operation are essential for the school 
radio. Nothing short of that will give satisfac- 
tory results. 


Tait problem of radio in the school is quite 


What the Problem Comprises 


For the sake of convenience in arriving at what 
is required in any given case, let us divide the 
school radio problem into several logical branches 
for a more intelligent analysis of the factors in- 
valved. 

We have, then (1) the size of the school audi- 
ence; (2) the degree of naturalness sought; (3) 
the decision of (a) using a single set to which 
the pupils are brought, (b) a single set of port- 
able or semiportable form which may be brought 
to different schoolrooms, (c) a single, stationary 
set with extension wiring and remote loud speak- 
ers for the purpose of making the radio service 
available in various classrooms; (4) the use of 
lighting current or, in the absence or inconveni- 
ence of using such current, the use of battery 


power; (5) simplicity of operation; (6) reliable 
and economical operation. 

It might be said that cost is a prime considera- 
tion, but to make price the first consideration is 
to limit the radio equipment at the outset, without 
any consideration for the actual requirements to 
be met. The only price consideration is that cheap 
equipment often gives cheap results, with fre- 
quent repairs and early replacements more than 
making up the difference in price between good 
and poor equipment, yet never providing the satis- 
faction that comes from really good radio. 


Size of Audience Important Factor 


The size of the audience must always be the 
first consideration in deciding what radio set is 
required. Thus in the case of a classroom with 
not over fifty children, a modest radio set may 
be employed, either of the battery operated or 
socket power type. The investment is modest 
in either case, for the set is comparable with that 
in the average home. 

The better type of battery receiver to-day has 
proved highly satisfactory for individual class- 
room radio. Compact, battery operated, with 
single dial control, amply sensitive and selective, 
it provides good service with a suitable loud 
speaker. It may be installed anywhere in the 
classroom, since it requires little space. The in- 
stallation is little more than connecting it with 
a short antenna to the nearest water or heating 
pipe. The volume is ample for the average class- 
room if close attention is paid by the pupils, while 
the tone quality is of a high order. Anyone, in- 
cluding the youngest school child, can operate this 
set and obtain the same results as would the ex- 
pert with the most elaborate radio receiver. The 
battery operated set is perhaps most popular in 
the rural school which is not wired for electricity. 

When lighting current is available, the ad- 
vantages of socket power operation are not to 
be denied. First of all, socket power means end- 
less and constant power at the snap of a switch. 
It means the lowest cost of operation, since bat- 
teries have always been the biggest item of cost 








Lastly, it stands 
for greater volume and more realistic tone qual- 
ity, due to the use of a power tube of ample ca- 
pacity. 

In the moderate priced “electrified” radio set, 
we have a compact, simple, inexpensive socket 
power receiver for the individual classroom or 


in the battery operated receiver. 


small school. In fact, inasmuch as this type of 
receiver is entirely self-contained with the excep- 
tion of the external loud speaker, and since it is 
ready to operate anywhere when connected to a 
simple antenna and ground to the nearest 
electric light socket or outlet, this set may be 
considered a semiportable outfit, available in any 
room in the large school not wired for the dis- 
tribution of radio programs from a central re- 
ceiver. The typical socket power set will operate 
two usual loud speakers placed in the same room 
for greater volume and realism, or placed in sep- 
arate rooms. Such a receiver also features ex- 
treme sensitivity and selectivity with utmost sim- 
plicity of operation. The tone quality is a close 
approach to realism, with ample volume for the 
small classroom. 

When we come to the school auditorium, we 
are dealing in real magnitudes. It should be 


noted that a radio loud speaker is an electric 
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In schools having ra- 
dios in 1924, the sets 
neither 


were com- 


pact nor beautiful. 


power device in much the same sense as is an 
electric motor. The loud speaker converts elec- 
trical energy into mechanical work, which in this 
case is the vibrating of more or less air space. 
Obviously, the school auditorium, measuring many 
times the size of the classroom, contains many 
times as much air space to be set into vibration. 
Therefore, a far more powerful loud speaker is re- 
quired, actuated by a power amplifier of the larg- 
est kind. Receivers for this purpose are now 
available to operate powerful loud speakers, 
mounted on suitable baffle boards for proper 
acoustic effects. 


A Model That Is Popular 


Probably the most popular of all school radio 
installations is the combination of a loop super- 
heterodyne radio and the power loud speaker. 
This combination is completely socket power op- 
erated and, furthermore, requires no antenna or 
ground connections. It can accordingly be placed 
in any location without difficulty. The programs 
are picked up by means of a rotatable loop on 
top of the receiver cabinet, while the loud speaker 
and power amplifier unit supply all power for 
operation. The receiver contains the well known 
superheterodyne circuit which is without equal 
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Developments of the 
last four years have 
given us radios that 


a child may operate. 


for sensitivity, selectivity and all-round efficiency. 

While such a combination represents a balanced 
ensemble, the loud speaker amplifier unit may be 
employed in combination with any other receiver, 
for furnishing the powerful voice and part of the 
operating energy. This loud speaker will readily 
fill a small auditorium with a volume and tone 
closely approximating actuality. Despite the re- 
markable results obtained, the operation of such 
a combination is of the simplest kind. 


Getting a Natural Effect 


So much for the size of the school audience and 
fitting the radio equipment to suit it. Turning 
to the second particular, namely, the degree of 
naturalness sought, we find that this rests largely 
in the type and quality of the radio equipment and 
in its output capacity. Natural radio rendition is 
a function of carefully engineered and properly 
fabricated radio apparatus, together with ample 
power for its operation. Leading research work- 
ers and engineers have evolved equipment capable 
of detecting, amplifying and reproducing radio 
programs without distortion and with all the vol- 
ume required. To-day the matter of tone quality 
is one of investing in the best possible model of 
a reliable make of radio receiver. 
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As to how the radio set is to be employed, this 
particular is readily solved. To-day the usual 
radio is so compact and simple to install that it 
may be said to be a semiportable receiver. The 
simple battery set, despite its extra batteries, may 
be readily moved about if need be. The simple 
socket power set is also quite portable, since its 
power source may be any electric light socket or 
convenience outlet. Even the superheterodyne 
and power speaker combination is easily moved, 
since it takes its power from the nearest electric 
light socket or outlet, and requires no antenna or 
other external connections. 

The question of extension wiring for loud 
speaker stations is one that must be considered 
from every angle. Economically, it is a matter 
of whether a powerful central receiver, with ra- 
diating wiring to many loud speaker stations, is 
as economical as individual or semiportable radio 
sets that may be carried from room to room or 
left permanently installed. Certain it is that if 
an entire school is to be supplied with simulta- 
neous programs, then a central receiver with ex- 
tension wiring and separate loud speakers is the 
obvious choice. 

In connection with school installations, engi- 
neers have developed special centralized radio re- 
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ceivers of the highest type. The typical installa- 
tion comprises a switchboard arrangement of 
radio receiver proper, the radio power unit for 
supplying the various voltages required from the 
lighting circuit, a powerful amplifier and a con- 
trol panel and distributing panel. The extension 
wiring makes possible the installation of tempo- 
rary or permanent loud speakers in any part of 
the school building. For each program to be dis- 
tributed there is a separate switchboard section 
together with separate extension wiring. Thus 
with two or three sections or “channels,” two or 
three simultaneous programs may be broadcast, 
with the choice of two or three programs in any 
part of the school. During the intervals when 
no suitable radio programs are available, an elec- 
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A typical school radio installation, having a central sta- 
tion and several loud speaker extensions. 


tric phonograph may be included in the installa- 
tion. 

For the large school, particularly at the time of 
construction, the centralized radio receiver repre- 
sents the ideal installation. 

The question of socket power operation is too 
obvious to require elaboration. Suffice it to say 
that it is the logical choice wherever electric cur- 
rent is available, although battery operated re- 
ceivers have been perfected to the point where 
remarkable efficiency is obtained in the absence of 
lighting current. 


Simplicity of Operation a Feature 


As for the simplicity of operation, present day 
radios are intended for lay operation. No 
longer need the superintendent look upon the 
radio installation as an experimental proposition 
which will provide plenty of amusement to those 
operating the set but hardly any to the pupils. 
The present radio is ready to operate the moment 
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it is installed and the switch is snapped. Aside 
from the replacement of tubes at long intervals, 
there is nothing to get out of order or cause ad- 
ditional expense. 

The final consideration in deciding on the radio 
installation is to buy equipment of reliable make. 
After all, cheap equipment may well prove the 
most expensive radio in the long run. 





The Need of Better Teaching 


There is much need for better teaching in the 
high schools. Seventy-eight per cent of the high- 
school teachers are college graduates, but few have 
had any practical experience before graduation. 
They should be better trained; therefore, they 
should be given an opportunity to practice the 
theory learned in their classes, a chance to try 
out methods, and to think and work in terms 
of children. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the high schools of 
the country are in rural communities. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the rural high-school teachers are 
in the same position not over three years. There 
they get their experience at the expense of pupils. 

The prospective teacher should be given exper- 
ience. Most normal schools have regular practice 
schools, and the colleges that offer educational 
courses should have them. 

The college should help finance one or more 
efficient teachers in a high school; these teachers 
should teach, supervise the teaching of from one 
to three cadets, help with lesson plans and hold 
conferences at the end of the day; the cadets 
should plan, teach and visit other teachers. 

Where cadets are not accepted, the college 
should be responsible for part of the salary of 
excellent teachers. Prospective teachers should 
be sent to attend regular classes under these 
teachers. Cadets should make out lesson plans, 
and prepare the material for each class they are 
auditing. Their plans should be criticized by the 
teachers and methods used should be discussed. 

In New Hampshire, four-year courses have been 
introduced in the two normal schools. The stu- 
dents practice teaching under trained super- 
visors. There are also two high schools where a 
supervisor and from four to six cadets are fur- 
nished. The state university sends out its pro- 
spective teachers, who observe before undertaking 
the full responsibility of the classroom. 

The majority of the teachers from these schools 
are much more successful in the first year, and are 
in demand by the superintendents. Standards 
will be raised when state departments of educa- 
tion give certification only to those who have un- 
dertaken successful work in the classroom. 
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The City School Superintendent— 
A Professional Leader’ 


Constantly changing legal status of the school administrator 
marks the progress of educational legislation in the individual 
states, as shown in the remarkable school code of Alabama 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


istrative organization of our city school sys- 

tems as something static appears to exist 
in the mind of the public. School organization 
is in reality a dynamic thing, constantly under- 
going change to meet the exigencies confronting 
its service in an ever changing social order. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly. One must 
visualize the trends of the years in order to 
comprehend the fundamental and far-reaching 
changes taking place at the present time in the 
legal status of the city school superintendent in 
the United States. A view of that development 
over a hundred-year period would unfold the 
gradual evolution of the position from one of lay 
leadership, through public recognition of the need 
of recruiting educational leaders from the teach- 
ing staff, to the present stage of establishing a 
genuinely professionalized leadership. An anal- 
ysis of the changes that have taken place during 
the past ten years may serve as an indication of 
the future gains to be anticipated. 


A NATURAL tendency to regard the admin- 


Citizens Determine Policy 


In public education every administrative func- 
tion has a legal sanction. Somewhere back of the 
person or persons performing the act lies a legal 
authority. The citizens of the state determine 
educational policy through five procedures: 

1. The adoption of the constitution which is 
the fundamental law of the state. 

2. Legislative enactment. The total statutes 
devoted to education constitute a school code. 

3. The rules and regulations of the central 
state education authority, an agency created by 
act of the legislature. 

4. Rules and regulations of local boards of 
education, also created by act of the legislature. 

5. Regulations prescribed by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

In any case the statute must be in harmony 


*Paper read before a sectional meeting of the Educational Research 
Association, Boston. 


with the constitution. The rules and regulations 
of the central state education authority must be 
in harmony with the statutory law. The rules 
and regulations of the local board cannot run 
counter either to the statutory law or to the rules 
of the higher educational authority. Likewise 
the regulations prescribed by the superintendent 
of schools must be in harmony with the acts of 
all the higher agencies. These sources of legal 
authority for administrative acts in public edu- 
cation are portrayed graphically in Fig. 1. 


Specific Duties Are Assigned 


In some states the superintendent of schools 
finds the legal authority for his administrative 
duties in one or more of three sources: the statu- 
tory law, the rules and regulations of the central 
state authority and the rules and regulations of 
the local board of education. In other states he 
receives his authority only through the rules and 
regulations of his local board. 

One of the most significant changes now taking 
place in the legal status of the city superintend- 
ent is the tendency of legislatures to assign cer- 
tain specific duties directly to the superintendent 
of schools. The following is typical: “The board 
of directors . . shall have the power to em- 
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Sources of legal authority for administrative acts. 


ploy a superintendent of schools . . who shall 

. have such powers and duties as they may 
prescribe, with such duties and powers as are 
now or may hereafter be prescribed by the laws 
of the state.’ 


Fig. 1. 
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Similar reference is to be found in the school 
laws of Vermont: “Said superintendent 
shall perform such duties as shall be prescribed 
by law and by said board of school directors, in- 
cluding such administrative and clerical duties as 
the state board of education may require.”* The 
latter statute recognizes the superintendent’s re- 
sponsibility to each of the three sources. 

Legislatures are inclined to delegate to city 
superintendents sole responsibility for the per- 
formance of certain administrative acts that are 
not likely to involve controversial issues. This 
tendency is illustrated by the fact that twenty-six 
states have delegated to the superintendent re- 
sponsibility for granting working papers. In 
thirteen states he is held responsible for making 
reports to the state education authorities. 

A more likely future development in the legal 
status of the city superintendent will be the care- 
ful definition of his relationships to the board of 
education and a clearer analysis of the respective 
responsibilities of the superintendent and of the 
board for the exercise of each administrative 
function. 

An analysis of the statutory law of the several 
states discloses five degrees of relationship be- 
tween the superintendent of schools and the board 
of education. These are: 

1. The board of education is solely responsi- 
ble for exercising the function. The superin- 
tendent has only such responsibility as the board 
may delegate to him. 

2. The statutory law guarantees the superin- 
tendent the right to advise with the board of 
education. 

3. The law places responsibility for initiatory 
action upon the superintendent and the board can 
act only upon his recommendation. 

4. The sole responsibility is vested in the su- 
perintendent. 

5. The action of the board of education is 
subject to review and approval by the superin- 
tendent. 


A Guarantee Against Hasty Action 


The legal guarantee of advisory power to the 
city school superintendent is one of the most im- 
portant single assurances of professional leader- 
ship that can be established. Making the super- 
intendent legally responsible for initiatory action 
in all administrative functions forces him to as- 
sume responsibility in the eyes of the board and 
of the public. At the same time it guarantees to 
the public protection from hasty and ill-advised 
action on the part of its representatives. What 


the future relationship may be is difficult to pre- 
dict. 
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The power of approval vested in the superin- 
tendent is apparently a vestige of the old rela- 
tionship imported from Europe and particularly 
from the Napoleonic code. It has crept into cer- 
tain of our statutes through the tendency of legis- 
latures to carry into the definition of a new ad- 
ministrative office the phraseology pertaining to 
similar offices already appearing in the statutory 
law. In certain of the southern and western 
states the county superintendency was the first 
local educational office to be established. The 
early legislatures in defining the powers and 
duties of that official drew somewhat from the 
Napoleonic code. Later, as cities developed and 
wished to be free from county control, it was an 
easy matter for the state to provide for the new 
office through a statute similar to the following: 
“The superintendent of city schools . shall 
have the authority and perform the duty of a 
county superintendent as provided by law.”’ 


School Laws Analyzed 


Table I gives the distribution of the states on 
the basis of the degree of relationship existing be- 
tween the city board of education and the super- 
intendent in the exercise of certain administra- 
tive functions. These data are taken from the 
analysis of the school laws in force on July 1, 
1919. Florida, Georgia and Maryland were ex- 
cepted because of their dependence upon the 
county organization. The parish system of 
Louisiana should have been excepted on the same 
ground but was retained because it seemed to 
throw some light upon a type of school organiza- 
tion not found to any extent in the northern and 
eastern states. 

It is interesting to note how much greater is 
the responsibility placed upon the superintendent 
of schools, through enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law and in granting working papers, 
than is that delegated to him in selecting attend- 
ance officers and in taking the census. In pre- 
paring courses of study, the central state author- 
ity and the superintendent play a significant role, 
while in preparing the budget the superintend- 
ent’s influence so far as legal responsibility is 
concerned tends to disappear. To those who be- 
lieve in a strong professional leadership on the 
part of the city school superintendent the data 
from Table 1 would prove discouraging were it 
not for the fact that if a similar table had been 
prepared for 1890 or even for 1900 it would have 
shown an almost total lack of entries in the 
columns indicating relationships, 2, 3, and 4. 

In analyzing the data for Table 1 it was found 
that the states that had given the superintend- 
ent of schools higher professional standing had 
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for the most part passed such legislation during 
the preceding decade. The states together with 
the dates marking the passing of such legislation 
are: Delaware, 1918; Pennsylvania, 1918; New 
York, 1917; Kentucky, 1912; Ohio, 1914; New 
Jersey, 1903. In two or three other states, notably 
Massachusetts and Michigan, recognition of the 
superintendent has come by degrees over a longer 
period of time but the dates given indicate that 
the professional standing of the superintendent 
as defined by statute is a relatively recent 
accomplishment. 


Delaware Statute Revised 


An analysis of the published school laws supple- 
mented in some cases by the session laws and by 
rules and regulations of central education authori- 
ties indicates significant changes since the data for 
Table 1 were secured. The Delaware code of 1918 
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had grown out of a statewide survey and repre- 
sented the most advanced statutory recognition of 
the professional attainment of the superintendent 
in the forty-eight state school codes. For instance, 
it made the superintendent solely responsible for 
taking the census, for enforcing the compulsory 
education law, for making reports to the board of 
education, for enforcing rules and regulations, 
and for supervising classroom instruction and the 
school in general. It further made him respon- 
sible for initiatory action in all other functions 
for which the board of education was responsible. 
Apparently, the public of Delaware was not ready 
for changes so drastic and the statute was con- 
siderably revised by the legislature of 1923. 
Under the present laws in Delaware, the super- 
intendent of schools must also serve as secretary 
to the board of education. “He shall attend all 
meetings of the board and of its committees 














TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS EXISTING JULY 1, 1919 
Distribution of states on basis of degree of relationship existing between city board and super- 
intendent in the exercise of certain administrative functions. (Florida, Georgia and Maryland 
excepted because of county organization.) 
| Function No. states that have established relationship (45) 
1 2 3 4 —Blank 
Attendance: 
Appointment attendance officers............ 35 0 3 0 5+2° 
acca kantaneiis ena deae 39 0 0 3 2+-1° 
OE i os 6 dna Cah db eedhew oie 9 14 10 7 3+2° 
Granting work. papers ............sseeeees 2 0 0 26 13+-4¢ 
Budget—Preparation of ...........ceececee0. 38 2 1 0 4* 
Buildings: 
ao & SF re re 26 1 2 0 14*+2 
he os tnd aceomasaneae bene 40 2 1 0 2 
CORNII E WS BU oo occ cccucepsecesncss 16 9 2 1 3+13°+1°¢ 
Employees, non-instr. : 
ENT TTC TT ee 27 2 3 0 13 
I oi sada ik eo cima lenis Gide a eke 15 2 3 0 25 
Pupils: 
SE eo ck aa eaeebh basen baee mel 36 0 1 0 8 
ED SE GS 6.4 os a cess kceaudans 24 5 8 1 7 
Reports to: 
OE een re 13° 2 2 13 15 
tat Bele ad, hoe adi bia a shik aia ak See 27 1 4 1 12 
Supervision of: 
CO RPP re ore eee ere 16° 4 10 4 11 
EN EP Oe rer rT 1 2 6 7 29 
Supplies, selection of: 
(ees ee ee eee 15 8 5 0 2+ 12°+3° 
ee ere ee eee 33 2 4 0 6 
Teachers: 
PP CCE TCT Te ee TTT 30 8 6 0 1 
_ erg era bearer epee ee 3 2 4 1 35 
DE. 6 6 6.5.0 dd odo eee buctesskpans oe 2 2 3 0 38 
EE 8d. 6ccetenkedcansndekeendeeen 24 6 5 0 8+-2° 
© Responsibility rests with county authorities. 
* Responsibility rests with the state. 
“In 4 of these 13 cases the superintendent has sole responsibility for making certain reports. 
>In 6 of these 16 cases the statutes contain two statements of relationship, one that places full responsibility with the board, the other 
that gives the superintendent a responsibility that would be classified either under 3 or 4. 
* Figure contains one case where the responsibility is vested in the municipal authorities. 
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except when the tenure, the salary or the adminis- 
tration of his office is under discussion, and shall 
have the right to advise on any question under 
consideration, but shall have no vote.’’* In brief, 
he is still guaranteed the advisory power on all 
issues but is denied in every case the legal respon- 
sibility for taking initiatory action. 

Whereas Delaware has taken a conspicuous 
step backward from its earlier position, Alabama 
has easily taken first place among the states in the 
professional leadership accorded to city school 
superintendents. Its new law went into effect in 
September, 1919. Two sections are of special 
significance: “The city superintendent of schools 
shall perform such other duties as are assigned 
to him elsewhere in this Article, or as may be 
assigned to him in accordance with law.’*® The 
other is Section 169 of the same code. “Said board 
of education shall exercise, through its executive 
officer, the city superintendent of schools and his 
professional assistants, control and supervision 
over the public schools of the city.” 


Alabama Makes Sweeping Changes 


The first recognizes the principle that the 
superintendent of schools, as a_ professional 
leader, shall be recognized as a representative of 
the state for administering a local school system. 
The second recognizes the primal responsibility of 
the board of education to operate through its 
self-chosen, professional officers. An examination 
of the twenty sections of the code devoted to an 
enumeration of the powers and duties of the 
superintendent discloses his sole responsibility for 
the exercise of the following functions: 

1. ‘He shall explain the true intent and mean- 
ing of the school laws, of the rules and regulations 
of the city board of education and of the state 
board of education, subject to the provisions of 
this code. 

2. “He shall decide . . . all controversies and 
disputes involving the rules and regulations of the 
city board of education. 

3. “He shall have authority to administer 
oaths and to examine under oath witnesses in any 
matter pertaining to the city school system. 

4. “He shall supervise remodeling and con- 
struction of old or new buildings. 

5. “He shall assign all employees and transfer 
them as the needs of the school require, and sus- 
pend them for cause. 

6. “He shall organize and direct the reading 
circle work, advise teachers as to further study 
and professional reading, and assist parents and 
teachers in acquiring knowledge of the aims and 
work of the schools.” 

It will readily be seen from the statement of 
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the first three duties given above that he is in 
fact the chief executive officer of the city board 
of education. 

He is made responsible for initiatory action in 
recommending the kind, grade and location of 
schools and the purchase, sale and repairs of all 
school buildings, grounds and material equip- 
ment. He must take the lead in formulating 
policies to be submitted to the board for approval, 
in making rules and regulations for the conduct 
of the schools and in examining the qualifications 
of employees for various types of positions. He is 
expected to formulate the building program to be 
carried out over a period of years, to prepare the 
courses of study, to nominate in writing all em- 
ployees, to prepare forms and blanks for reports, 
to plan the budget, to employ the attendance 
officers and to make out reports. He is directly 
responsible to the state education department for 
taking the census. 

The best thing in the Alabama code is the 
recognition of the final authority of the local 
board of education for every function, at the same 
time guaranteeing to the public that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall assume a position of ad- 
vanced professional leadership and that the board 
of education shall on every issue have the benefit 
of such leadership. 

All the worth while gains in this field are not 
made by such sweeping changes as those noted in 
Alabama. Some changes come gradually. Arizona 
has made it possible for the board of trustees in 
every school district having an average daily 
attendance of 400 or more pupils to employ a 
superintendent of schools for a term not to exceed 
four years.® Similarly, Nevada has authorized 
the school trustees of any district of the first class 
to create the office of superintendent of schools.’ 
The 1927 legislative session of Connecticut re- 
vised the definition of duties of superintendent to 
include “the nomination to the school committee 
of teachers for the several schools in such town. 
Such committee shall accept or reject each such 
nomination within one month from the date it 
shall have been made.’’* 


State Board Fixes Qualifications 


The 1923 legislature of Vermont passed a series 
of acts requiring the board of school directors of 
each town or school district to employ a town 
superintendent of schools, a supervising principal 
or union school superintendent. The act not only 
specified that the superintendent should perform 
such duties as might be prescribed by law by the 
board of school directors and by the state board 
of education, but also that the state board of edu- 
cation should have power to determine the stand- 
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TABLE 2—PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Including only those states that have established special requirements different from or above 
those of teachers since 1918) 
Educational 
State Date Grades Validity Preparation Experience 
L. H. 
{1919) H. GC.+1 yr. G. Ed. 3 yrs. 
1 Alam .....: jig22; 6 6 1 GNS+1 yr. C. 3 yrs. 
2 California ...... 1925 — ae Val. Tchs. Cert.+15 hrs. 17 mos. public schools 
teachers sch. adm. & sup. courses 
above min. for Tch. cer. 
| 3 Connecticut ....1922 2 3 Per H. Per. N.S. or PSC+ 3yrs. ine.1lyr. as prin. 
proof exec. abil.exam. of 5 or more tch. sch. 
| Sch. Org. Conn. Sch. 
Law & Conn. Sch. ‘Hist. 
L.G.C.+proof of fitness Prin. or supv. 3 yrs. 
4 Delaware ...... 1921 1 3 G.C.+1 yr. G. Ed. 3 yrs. 
D. Be essa suas 1923 3 3 5 G. C. + Ist gr. tchs. 5 yrs.—3 in preceding 
license + 1 yr. G. Ed. 10 yrs. 
6 Kentucky ....... 1926 2 4 4 H.GC.+6 hrs. sch. adv. 4 yrs. 
& supv. 
| L. 2 yrs. C+6 hrs. adv. 4 yrs. 
& supv. 
(Both grades require 12 hrs. in Ed. as part of 
the college work) 
| 9 Bee oe ccuas 1924 2 2 2 H. 2 yrs. C. or N.4+ 2 yrs. adm. exp. 
Exam. 2 yrs. exp. 
L. GC+15 hr. G. Ed. O 
8 Minnesota ...... 1 Ist gr. prof. cert.+ 21 2 yrs.— 14, each day 
hrs. Ed. inc. 12 O hrs. devoted to supv. elem. 
sch. adm. & supv. grades. 
coe salina (1917) ) G.C. ine. 18 hrs. Ed.+O = 5 yrs. exp. or 3 yrs. ex. 
9 North Carolina. .) 1993: 2 9 19 hrs. G. Ed. as HS. prin. 
10 North Dakota. ..1928 1 lst gr. prof. cert. + G. 2 yrs. suc. adm. exp. 
C. ine. 16 hrs. Ed. O 
11 Pennsylvania ...1921 1 G. C. or G. N. S. 6 yrs. exp. 3 in adm. 
or supV. pos. 
G. C. + 1 yr. G. Ed. 3 yrs. tch. exp. 
a er ee 1926 3 2 Per H.GC Ine. 36 hrs. ed. 5 yrs. adm. or supv. 
courses adm. & supv. 2 yrs. suc. exp. as 
specified in Utah supt. in Utah 
L. 4 yr. H.S. 2 yrs. C. or 
N.S. ine. 12 hrs. in Ed. 
13 Wyoming ...... 1920 2 3 Per H.G.C. inc. 20 hrs. Ed. 3 yrs. exp. 








ard of qualifications for these positions and to 
pass upon the qualifications of any person desir- 
ing to be a candidate for appointment. 

The Vermont law referred to above is one of 
many indications to be found in the statutes of the 
several states to illustrate the growing belief that 
state education departments will increase their 
practice of defining powers and duties of local 
school superintendents. An interesting example 
of this practice is to be found in the rules and 
regulations for the issuance of literacy certificates 
in New York State. The 1922 legislature made 


O 2 yrs C. or N.S.+L. 
10 hrs. Ed. 





the state board of regents responsible for examin- 
ing candidates and issuing certificates to all new 
voters in the state.° The board of regents, utiliz- 
ing the machinery that was already available, in 
turn delegated to city and district superintendents 
responsibility for holding these examinations and 
issuing the certificates.’° 

The legal status of the city school superin- 
tendent is determined not alone by the relation- 
ships defined by law between him and his board 
but also by the legal requirements as to term, 
tenure and qualifications. During the last ten 
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years no important change has taken place in the 
term or tenure of city superintendents, but a 
significant change in the legal status of the city 
superintendent has been noted in the rapidly 
growing tendency to exact qualifications of him 
over and above those required for the highest 
grade of teachers’ certification. 

The earlier tendency in this direction as exem- 
plified by New Jersey in 1903 and by New York 
in 1917 was to specify in the statute the educa- 
tional qualifications that should be exacted. The 
tendency of the last decade has been to authorize 
the state education department to establish stand- 
ards for qualifications and to determine the fit- 
ness of the individual applicant for the position. 
With one or two exceptions this has involved the 
establishment of a special form of certification 
for supervisory or administrative officers. 


Various Grades of Certification 


In 1923 Vermont authorized the state depart- 
ment of public instruction to establish standards 
for the certification of town and union school 
superintendents. A similar law was passed in 
New Hampshire in 1919. In 1916 the Maryland 
legislature authorized the state commissioner of 
education to issue certificates for local adminis- 
trative officers including county superintendents, 
elementary and high-school principals. Table 2 
outlines the professional qualifications for city 
superintendents in thirteen states that since 1918 
have established standards of certification over 
and above, or at least different from those re- 
quired of classroom teachers. 

Four of the thirteen states have only one grade 
of certificate. Indiana provides for three grades, 
the third grade to be granted only to those people 
in office at the time the law went into effect who 
could not qualify for the first or second grade. 
The third grade was good for two years, subject 
to renewal upon satisfactory completion of cer- 
tain professional courses. Utah also issues. three 
grades. California made the grade of the super- 
visory and administrative credentials correspond 
with the highest form of teacher certificate held. 
Eight of the states provide for a limited or pro- 
visional certificate obviously based upon stand- 
ards lower than those desired. Six states require 
a probationary term from two to six years before 
even the higher form of certificate may become 
permanent. One other, Utah, makes its highest 
certificate valid for life providing the holder does 
not permit five years to elapse without his being 
regularly employed in teaching or supervising. 

An analysis of the educational preparation 
required for supervisory or administrative cer- 
tification shows that Pennsylvania will grant a 
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certificate on basis of graduation from normal 
school; Minnesota on the basis of a first grade 
professional certificate plus twenty-one hours in 
education, twelve hours of which must have been 
in school administration and supervision; Maine 
on the basis of a two-year normal school course 
plus examination; Connecticut upon normal 
school or provisional secondary certificate, plus 
proof of executive ability, plus knowledge deter- 
mined by an examination in school organization, 
Connecticut school law and Connecticut school 
history. California requires fifteen hours in school 
administration above the minimum required for 
the highest grade of teacher certificate. Alabama 
requires graduation from normal school plus one 
year of college work. All of the foregoing repre- 
sent the lowest terms upon which a certificate 
may be obtained in the several states. In all cases 
for the higher grade of certificate the standard 
set is graduation from college. Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Indiana and Pennsylvania require one year 
of graduate work in education over and above 
college graduation. Maine, North Carolina, North 
Dakota and Wyoming require from twelve to 
twenty semester hours of credit in educational 
work over and above college graduation. Ken- 
tucky requires six hours plus twelve additional 
hours before the certificate is made permanent. 


Experience Requirements Differ 


The experience requirements for the lowest 
grade of certificate in the eleven states range 
from no experience to three years’ experience, and 
for the highest grades of certificate from two to 
six years’ experience. California specifies that the 
experience shall have been in public schools. Con- 


necticut, Maine, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania and Utah require 
experience in an administrative or supervisory 
position for one or both of the certificates. 
Reference has already been made to the Con- 
necticut requirement in Connecticut school law, 
school organization and school history. California 
specifies nineteen courses in administration and 
supervision which may be credited toward cer- 
tification ; but all candidates must have had a cer- 
tain number of hours’ work in administration and 
supervision of the growth and development of the 
child. Delaware specifies that a part of the credit 
shall be in elementary-school and high-school 
methods and in administration and supervision. 
Indiana specifies that a year of graduate work 
shall contain a major in administration and super- 
vision and the state education department has 
listed certain subjects that will be accepted. Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, North Dakota 
and Wyoming specify the number of hours’ credit 
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that are required in administration and super- 
vision. 

Provisions made for the renewal of certificates 
are interesting. The Delaware certificate for 
superintendents is renewable in three-year pe- 
riods on evidence of successful experience and 
professional spirit. Indiana’s first-grade certi- 
ficate is valid for five years, “renewable thereafter 
for life on presentation of evidence of three years’ 
successful experience and professional spirit.” 
Wyoming’s Administrative Certificate III is re- 
newable every three years on completion of five 
hours’ study in professional subjects. The Class 
A certificate in Alabama is renewable at the end 
of six years on the fulfillment of any one of the 
three following conditions: 

1. Employment in an administrative or super- 
visory position for four of the six years covered 
by this certificate and the satisfactory completion 
of the reading circle work as a member or a 
director of a group for four of the six years. 

2. Completion of courses in administration 
and supervision in colleges and universities aggre- 
gating twelve weeks within the six years covered 
by this certificate. 

3. Membership in both state and national 
education associations for the entire six years and 
attendance on their annual conventions for four 
of the six years covered by this certificate. 


Alabama Code Stands Test 


In summary it may be said that the last ten 
years have witnessed two outstanding contribu- 
tions toward legal recognition of the city super- 
intendent as a professional leader. The first is the 
remarkable contribution of the Alabama school 
code which has stood the test of more than eight 
years’ trial. The second is the growing feeling 
expressed through legislative enactment that the 
central state educational authority should guaran- 
tee to the local public that the superintendent of 
schools possesses professional qualifications for 
leadership in addition to those qualifications 
required for classroom teachers. 

While few states will make at a single step 
contributions to improving leadership so out- 
standing as the one referred to in Alabama, the 
majority of our states will recognize the need for 
strengthening the professional leadership of the 
superintendent through improving one item at a 
time as was done in the amendment to the Con- 
necticut statute giving the superintendent the sole 
power for nomination of teachers. If one may 


judge the future by the past, the next twenty-five 
years should bring the city school superintendent 
a legal recognition in every state equivalent to 
that already attained in Alabama. 


Within the 
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same period all responsible state central educa- 
tional authorities will no doubt move to establish 
standards for the training and certification of 
administrative and supervisory officers as a 
means of guaranteeing a higher degree of profes- 
sional leadership. 


References 


1Iowa School Law, 1919, p. 40, sec. 2778. 
2Vermont School Law, 1925, p. 7, sec. 3, par. 2. 
%Arkansas School Law, 1923, p. 129, sec. 8908. 
*Delaware School Law, 1925, p. 27, sec. 27, par. 2. 
5Alabama School Code, 1924, p. 75, sec. 200. 
*Arizona School Law, 1925, p. 100, sec. 8. 
7Nevada School Law, 1927, p. 21, sec. 76. 
’Connecticut School Bul., vol. 8, no. 10, Aug. 1927, p. 6, amendment 
to G. S. sec. 893. 
*New York Education Law. 
Bul. 829, University of the State of New York. 





High-School Libraries Fail Pupils in 


Providing Books for Pleasure 


Libraries in the high schools of the North Cen- 
tral Association are falling short in the matter of 
serving pupils particularly in providing books for 
pleasure, the committee on high-school library 
study points out in the report published following 
the completion of a survey of the school libraries 
in the association. Furthermore, the service to 
teachers is better than that to pupils. 

“The library to-day is an essential factor in 
secondary education,” the report continues. 
“School libraries should be organized so as to 
serve pupils rather than teachers and to cultivate 
in the pupil the habit of reading for pleasure, one 
of the fundamental aims of the high-school 
library.” 

Other points emphasized by the committee 
were: A more exact definition of what constitutes 
a librarian is needed; the number of volumes per 
pupil needs to be greater in a small school than in 
a large school; the number of pupils per library 
seat should be larger than it usually is; the quality 
of books should be carefully scrutinized. 

Recommendations for the model high-school li- 
brary included: a reading room near the study 
hall capable of seating from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the school’s enrollment; conference and lecture 
rooms, a librarian’s workroom with running 
water; standard equipment including adjustable 
shelving, comfortable tables and chairs, filing and 
display cases, a magazine case and bulletin 
boards; a book collection approximating six books 
for each pupil providing books for ready refer- 
ence, books supplementing classroom assignments 
and books and magazines for the leisure hour at 
home and at school. The school should spend for 
books $1 a year for each pupil, and for library 
salaries, amounts equal to those paid teachers with 
equivalent professional training and experience, 
the committee suggests. 








Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


T'he time of year at which orders for school supplies are placed 
has a definite bearing on their cost and it is not surpris- 
ing that a slight rise in prices was noted during September 
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RICES of instructional school supplies dur- 
ing the month of July conformed almost 
exactly with the tentative numbers given in 
the index of instructional school supplies, pre- 
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GUY 


the fact that the monthly index of prices of in- 
structional school supplies that is being presented 
here is derived from the prices of raw materials, 























































































































sented in the September issue of The NATION’S - 
ScHOOLS. The tentative number was 94.6, anda |Yeer 1923 | 1924] 1925] 1926) 1927 
check with actual prices shows that it was 94.5. Index 
The predicted index of 94.9 for August seems to 110 
be accurate, followed by a slight rise in prices in 
September, bringing the figure for that month to 105 — 
95.0. This is one-tenth of one per cent higher 
than the corresponding figure for September, 100 a 
1927. It will be interesting to note the movement Ve 
of prices during October, November and Decem- 95 
ber, 1928, in comparison with these months of 
1927. 90 
As can be seen from Chart I, during 1927 the 
peak price came in October. Attention is called to 85 
Month] Oct.] Nov.| Dec.| Jan.|Feb.| Mar.] Apr.|May | June] July|Aug. Sept. 
1927 1928 
Index 
95.2 
95.0 i 
N\ — 
94.8 —_ va 
94.6 x L 
94.4 Fd 
+ a 
94.2 ZL 
04.0 2 VA 
* { 
93.8 A 
935.6 
Chart I. Monthly index of prices of instruetional school supplies. August and September indexes are not final. 


Chart II, shown above, is the annual index of the prices of instructional supplies. 
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TABLE I—COMPARATIVE COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES FOR SEVENTH GRADE PUPIL WHEN 
FURNISHED BY SCHOOL AND WHEN FURNISHED BY PUPIL 

Fer Pupil Furnished Furnished 

Articles Allotment by School by Pupil 
SE I ina dé oo 6 we M SO ee 4 $0.16 $0.40 
rt Se Se ns cen wekeee oe rd ce aS 1 30 36 
eRe ee er 1 30 .36 
TO x os ance su oO ROO a ee eoess 2 .012 10 
Td wha ko kn Be ee ee ak aa a ee 3 02. .012 .05 
i ane as a ho od eee 1 25 50 
a6. ocmnilbatd kémebiamhae ee eeOH 14 ream 30 75 
rh Pe an kai ales Sia io bb alk eu aed ake 3 OZ. .015 .05 
RR ree Peer re rrr ree ee 8 11 40 
ee i eink 5 a £6 ph are A Re ee 18 .05 15 
Re a ee ee at i ey eA La 1 .017 .05 
6 ee ees ou ee eee Bek 3 .O75 15 
FOr ere ree 14 ream .20 .40 
i's 5 bb's ek Oe eee se eae ee 3 .05 15 
6 arr er er rrr ee ee 14 ream 10 .20 
2. se eee ere eee 1 set .20 .30 
Pe Ce. cscs oeneetawheeamanrnas lyf ream 12 .25 
CE oo 65 o-wiie as Oe bdo Obs eee eee ee 1 01 .05 
NN os. oe bl ena ee hl ee $2.281 $4.67 














from which over 98 per cent of school supply 
articles are manufactured. 

One of the most perplexing problems in con- 
nection with school supplies is that of who shall 
furnish such supplies. A study of present prac- 
tice indicates that certain instructional supplies, 
such as chalk and ink, are nearly always fur- 
nished by the school, while in other instances 
pupils buy practically all materials used. In de- 
ciding by whom instructional supplies should be 
furnished facility of administration and real cost 
of materials should be given the most careful 
consideration. 


Should Pupils Buy Their Supplies? 


In theory, where instructional supplies are 
bought by the pupils, the school is relieved of all 
administrative worry in this connection. How- 
ever, in reality such is not the case. In the first 
place, when instructional supplies are bought by 
the pupils, frequently there are pupils who do not 
purchase needed materials promptly and _ ineffi- 
ciency of teaching results. Also when supplies 
are bought by pupils there is usually the necessity 
of furnishing supplies to some pupils who claim 
that they are unable to buy such supplies them- 
selves. Unfortunately, it is rather common to 
find a school furnishing supplies to pupils whose 
parents might well afford to pay for such supplies, 
while on the other hand needy families are exert- 
ing great effort to furnish supplies used by their 
children. This aspect of the problem is not al- 


ways given the consideration it merits. 


It should also be remembered that the cost of 
instructional supplies is an educational charge 
against the community. This charge takes the 
form of taxes when supplies are furnished by the 
school, while it appears as an expenditure by 
the patron when supplies are bought directly by 
the pupils. In either case, the expenditure should 
appear as a cost of education, and obviously it is 
unfair to compare the cost of education in a city 
where all supplies are furnished with one where 
the pupils furnish all or a major portion of the 
supplies, unless due allowance is made for such 
differences in practice. 

Opinions may differ as to the advisability of 
furnishing all supplies, but it cannot be denied 
that the cost of a given amount of supplies is 
much greater when bought by the pupils at retail 
prices than when purchased by the school at 
wholesale prices. In deciding the question of who 
shall furnish instructional supplies, a superin- 
tendent should give careful consideration to this 
matter. 


Results of Study Tabulated 


As an illustration of the difference in costs, 
Table I is presented showing costs of instructional 
supplies for the seventh grade. The list of items 
compared is taken from a study concerning pres- 
ent practices with respect to school supplies' and 
consists of the ones frequently furnished by pu- 
pils. The allotments and prices are based on prac- 





1 Jones, Lee F. Cost and Allotment Standards for School Supplies, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin. 1928. 
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tices arrived at in this study. Using the same 
allotments, estimates are available as to the costs 
of these supplies when furnished by pupils, using 
retail prices paid by pupils for the items in small 
quantities, and when furnished by the school. 


Comparative Prices Noted 


Table II, Column 1, shows the total amount 
spent for supplies. Column 2 shows the cost on 
the basis of a per capita A. D. A. of $3.20. This 
figure represents a desirable minimum when the 
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umn 3 shows the amount spent by the school when 
the pupil furnishes the following: blotters, com- 
position books, arithmetic drill pads, English 
drill pads, rubber erasers, notebook covers, note- 
book paper, pencils, penholders, scratch paper, 
spelling blanks, theme paper and water colors. 
This list includes all items that were furnished 
by the pupils in more than 50 per cent of the 
cities appearing in Table II. The average cost 
per pupil for these supplies is $1.90 when bought 
by the pupils, this average being weighted in the 





school furnishes all instructional supplies. Col- 





| TABLE II—ACTUAL AND COMPUTED COSTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES IN FORTY-FIVE CITIES 











same manner as are the other weighted averages 


| (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | 
Actual Cost at Cost at Paid Sum of | 
Total Cost of $3.20 Per $2.30 Per by Column 3 and_ | 

Cities A.D.A. Supplies A.D.A. A.D.A. Pupils Column 4 
1 720 $ 3,920 $ 2,304 $ 1,656 $ 1,368 $ 3,024 
2 12,410 67,447 39,712 28,543 23,579 52,122 
3 7,509 33,823 24,028 17,270 14,267 31,537 
| 4 659 2,882 2,108 1,515 1,252 2,767 
5 3,454 14,650 11,052 7,944 6,562 14,506 
6 5,574 22,750 17,836 12,820 10,590 23,410 | 
7 42,194 154,872 135,020 97,046 80,168 177,214 
8 317 1,040 1,014 729 602 1,331 | 

i) 557 1,698 1,782 1,281 1,058 2,339 

10 3,013 9,070 9,641 6,929 5,724 12,653 
11 50,799 145,943 162,556 116,837 96,518 213,351 | 
| 12 15,309 41,528 48,988 35,210 29,087 64,297 | 
| 13 1,509 2,848 3,388 2,433 2,012 4,447 
14 2,566 6,900 8,211 5,901 4,875 10,776 | 
15 1,436 3,792 4,595 3,302 2,728 6,030 | 
16 5,808 15,000 18,585 13,358 11,035 24,393 | 

17 22.860 57,389 73,152 52,578 43,434 96,012 
18 23,014 57,700 73,644 52,923 43,726 96,658 
19 13,217 33,135 42,294 30,399 25,112 55,511 
20 15,010 36,964 48,032 34,523 28,519 63,042 
21 231,383 535,709 740,425 532,280 439,627 971,907 

| 22 827 1,800 2,646 1,901 1,571 3,472 

23 15,373 33,035 49,193 35,357 29,208 64,563 
24 900 1,773 2,880 2,070 1,710 3,780 
25 3,811 7,350 12,195 8,765 7,240 16,005 | 
26 1,950 3,700 6,240 4,485 3,705 8,190 | 
27 7,194 13,550 23,020 16,546 13,668 30,214 | 

28 5,809 10,700 18,588 13,360 11,037 24,397 

29 13,671 24,000 43,747 31,443 25,974 54,417 

30 10,419 17,343 33,343 23,963 19,796 43,759 

31 177,258 294,370 567,225 407,693 336,790 744,483 

32 7,867 13,000 25,174 18,094 14,967 33,061 

33 7,868 12,500 25,177 18,096 14,949 33,045 

34 22,978 34,700 73,529 52,849 43,658 96,507 

35 6,698 10,100 21,433 15,405 12,726 28,131 

36 16,869 23,040 53,980 38,798 32,051 70,849 

37 2,229 3,000 7,132 5,126 4,235 9,361 

38 26,234 34,331 83,948 60,338 49,844 110,182 

39 2,156 2,764 6,899 4,958 4,096 9,054 

40 42,836 53,653 137,075 98,522 81,388 179,910 

41 1,757 2,133 5,622 4,041 3,338 7,379 

42 950 1,050 3,040 2,185 1,805 3,990 

43 780 679 2,496 1,794 1,482 3,276 

44 8,596 6,443 27,507 19,770 16,332 36,102 

45 8,296 3,535 26,547 19,080 15,762 34,842 
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used in this table. These items when bought by 
the school represent 28 per cent of the total cost 
of instructional supplies. When bought by the 
pupil, these articles represent 45 per cent of the 
total cost. Column 4 presents the amounts spent 
by pupils for the supplies listed above, when they 
are furnished by the pupil who buys in small 
quantities and at retail prices. 

Column 5 shows the sum of the amounts of 
Columns 3 and 4, and represents the amount spent 
in the community when the supplies are furnished 
partly by the school and partly by the pupils. 
These amounts should be compared with Column 
2. It is obvious that as the pupils in any city 
furnish more of the supplies, the amount in Col- 
umn 5 tends to show a relatively larger increase. 
Hence, in cities where the pupils furnish most of 
the items used, the disparity between Column 2 
and Column 5 will be much greater. 

A system of free education includes textbooks 
and supplies as well as buildings and teachers. 
Consequently, from a philosophical point of view, 
there is little dispute as to how instructional sup- 
plies should be provided. The data presented here 
seem to establish a rather strong case for the 
provision of supplies by the school. If the finan- 
cial ability of the community will not allow the 
provision of all instructional supplies by the 
school, such supplies might well be handled by 
the school and sold to the pupils on the basis of 
a small service charge of 5 or 10 per cent of the 
cost of such supplies. In either case, namely, 
whether the supplies are furnished outright by 
a school or bought by the school and sold to the 
pupil, standardization of supplies within a given 
school system will be assured, both as to quality 
and amount of supplies used, and the ultimate 
cost of instructional supplies will be much lower 
than under existing conditions in many commu- 
nities. 





What the Superintendent’s Office 
Expects of the Teacher 


What the city superintendent’s office expects of 
the teachers in Casper, Wyo., is set forth briefly 
but unequivocally in a bulletin that is issued to 
each teacher at the beginning of the school year 
by Superintendent R. S. Hicks. 

Excerpts from the bulletin will no doubt inter- 
est other superintendents who either issue or who 
are planning to issue a similar bulletin: 

“A study of the substitute cost in the Casper 
schools shows that Monday’s cost is out of propor- 
tion to the other days of the week. This means 
that a number of the teachers are not making 
their week-ends conform to the laws of health. 
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Due attention will be given to absences in the rat- 
ing scheme.” 

“Five days’ absence with full pay is allowed, 
but this is not cumulative.” 

“The idea of supervision is not only theoreti- 
cally sound but it has proved its practical value. 
The entire teaching staff is therefore expected to 
work harmoniously with the supervisors, princi- 
pals and superintendents and to make every 
possible use of them in improving instructional 
technique. Supervisors and principals should be 
a united force, helping in every way possible to 
integrate knowledge rather than to segregate it 
into departments.” 

“Teachers are required to visit the homes of all 
pupils during the first semester.” 

““A home teacher is provided to assist the child 
that has been out of school because of illness, to 
take assignments to him and to help him in pre- 
paring his lessons. She also assists cases of 
maladjustment between the school and home and 
looks after attendance problems.” 





Value of Part-Time Cooperative 
Education 


Part-time cooperative education is slowly but 
surely coming to be recognized as the most satis- 
factory medium for preparing youth for industry. 
That part-time education is feasible goes without 
saying and it only waits for development from the 
school man and the industrial leader to make it 
nationally successful. 

The help that industry can give the schools in 
the form of equipment, work and opportunity can- 
not be estimated and on the other hand, the help 
that the schools can render industry, in the guid- 
ance, education and placement of youth is a 
service that will be of immense value to industry. 

One of the greatest requisites for the successful 
administration and fulfillment of a part-time 
scheme of education is not only close cooperation 
between the school and the industry but the abil- 
ity of both parties to maintain their training. This 
means a well equipped school with competent in- 
structors as well as a stable industry capable of 
carrying on. 

The advantages to the individual under the part- 
time scheme are many. It enables him to enter 
industry at the beginning of his training and con- 
sequently obtain first-hand information concern- 
ing his vocation. It teaches the individual the re- 
quirements industry demands of him, and robs 
him of any sentimental ideas he may have of 
work. Lastly, it brings the individual in touch 
with a prospective employer to their mutual 
benefit. 
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Editorials 


Is This Fair Play? 


PWARDS of five hundred _ university 
UJ students who had been making preparation 
for teaching came up to the last semester of 
the senior year. They began to cast about for 
positions. They enrolled in the appointment 
bureau of the university. A number of them en- 
rolled also in teachers’ agencies. Many of them 
were under the necessity of earning their living 
after graduation, since most men and women who 
enter the teaching profession must support them- 
selves. People who have money do not aspire to a 
pedagogical career. 

It goes without saying that the majority of 
these five hundred students were eager to secure 
opportunities for service to make them self- 
sustaining and to enable them to reimburse those 
who had stood by them financially while they were 
preparing to teach. So whenever one of them 
heard of a possible opening, whether advised by 
the placement bureau or by a teachers’ agency or 
in some other way, he made application for the 
place. 

School officers would write to the employment 
bureau and mention the vacancies that might 
occur in their respective communities. They 
would ask that from five to ten candidates be 
nominated for each position so that they might 
have opportunities for choice. The teachers’ 
agencies nominated a number of candidates for 
every vacant position. The result was that there 
were numerous applications for every available 
place within the area served by the university. 

At the end of the year the students who had 
been casting about for positions gave testimony 
concerning their experiences. Most of them had 
made applications for several places without wait- 
ing to learn their fate in respect to any one of 
them, wishing to be sure of landing one place at 
least. Rarely was a candidate informed officially 
of the fact—it was the fact in most cases—that a 
position for which he had applied had been filled. 
As late as the first of July, candidates were still 
hoping that they might hear from places for 
which they had applied from two to four months 
previously, although it was learned later that 
practically all of the positions had been filled long 
before July first. 

Inquiry was made of a number of school offi- 
cers, who had encouraged applicants to apply for 
vacant positions, concerning their relations with 
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unsuccessful candidates. All but three of the 
officers who gave testimony said that as soon as a 
given position had been filled they threw into the 
waste baskets all applications except the success- 
ful one, and went about their business. They 
maintained that they were under no ethical, moral 
or any other kind of obligation to advise can- 
didates when a decision had been reached regard- 
ing any position. They held that an applicant 
should find out as best he could and in any way 
he could whether there were a likelihood that he 
would be needed for the position for which he had 
applied. 


An Unfair Practice 


It was learned that in some cases clerks in the 
office of the superintendent or board of education 
had sent application blanks to candidates applying 
for positions that had already been filled. When 
the applications were received the clerks sent 
requests for information from references cited in 
the application blanks of candidates. The refer- 
ences were usually university instructors, who 
conscientiously described the qualities of the 
candidates and forwarded testimonials to the 
superintendent’s office. In due course there would 
be a house cleaning in the aforesaid office and 
everything, including applications and _ testi- 
monials, would be dumped into a waste basket, in 
some cases without having been looked at. 

It does not seem possible that this practice 
should be tolerated, considering that school people 
have for decades been discussing codes of ethics to 
govern the relationships of school people toward 
one another and toward administrative superiors. 
Could anything be more unfair than to encourage 
a candidate to make application for a position and 
then to leave him in doubt for months and never 
inform him if he were unsuccessful? It seems that 
the teaching profession ought to be above this sort 
of thing. 

Some school officers said in response to the in- 
quiry made of them, “We often have dozens of 
applications for every vacant position in our sys- 
tem, and we cannot bother to tell them all when 
any position has been filled.” All that would be 
required would be to put a form letter into an 
envelope and mail it. Surely a person who has 
spent four years or more preparing for a teacher’s 
position is entitled to this much consideration. 
Have school officers forgotten their own experi- 
ence when they were first trying to get started in 
teaching? Would it not tend to encourage teach- 
ers to adopt the principle of fair play in all their 
relations if school officers would play fair with 
the teachers? 

Utter indifference to the interests and feelings 
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of those who seek positions in teaching and those 
to whom they refer when they make applications, 
exists in many educational offices. Superin- 
tendents have stated that it is often known as 
soon as a vacancy occurs who will be appointed to 
fill it, but registration blanks for this position are 
sent out broadcast to candidates, and requests for 
detailed information from references are made 
when there is no possibility that either the appli- 
cations or the testimonials will ever be used. 
What kind of an ethical code can any one follow 
who treats candidates and their references so 
inconsiderately? Those who furnish testimonials 
as well as the candidates who are lured on under 
false pretenses have the right to feel aggrieved. 
Instructors who conduct classes for teachers in 
which there is a large enrollment are required to 
devote a great many hours every spring and 
summer to writing testimonials that are often 
thrown into a waste basket without ever being 
so much as glanced at. 

If anyone thinks that such a policy can be 
justified on any basis whatever, the pages of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS are open to him for the defense 
of the practice. 
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Interpreting the Schools to 
the People 


MERICAN Education Week has become a 
A permanent institution. This year it will 

begin on November 5 and extend througl 
the following Sunday. Each day in the week will 
be devoted to the consideration of a specific phase 
of education. On Monday, problems and ideals 
pertaining to health will receive attention; on 
Tuesday, the cooperation of the school and the 
home will be emphasized ; on Wednesday, the aim 
will be to show taxpayers and patrons that the 
money spent on schools is being well invested; on 
Thursday, the necessity of providing proper edu- 
cation for every child will be stressed; on Friday, 
training for citizenship will be put foremost; on 
Saturday, ways and means of supplementing the 
school through libraries, parks and playgrounds 
will be discussed, and on Sunday, the return to 
peace after the World War will be celebrated with 
appropriate talks and ceremonies. 

While each day in the week will thus be given 
over to the consideration of a particular aspect of 
school work, there should run throughout the 
week the story of what the American school is 
striving to accomplish and what it is actually 
achieving. Studies and methods have been modi- 
fied so profoundly and so rapidly during the past 
few years that a large proportion of our people do 
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not fully understand much that is going on in the 
schools. Apparently there are critics among us 
who believe that the schools are headed for the 
rocks. They say that pupils fritter away their 
time in school with a multitude of soft and flabby 
subjects. They condemn modern education because 
they believe that it does not train pupils to think 
accurately or to do efficiently anything that needs 
to be done in present day American life. They 
maintain loudly and persistently that the schools 
are costing too much and that the product is not 
at all commensurate with the money and effort 
expended upon it. 

Whenever the occasion presents itself, but 
especially during Education Week, the objectives 
of the schools should be interpreted for those who 
have not been able to keep pace with our changing 
curricula and plans of organizing and administer- 
ing the schools. Particularly, it is imperative to 
make it clear to taxpayers and patrons that the 
schools are not abandoning the traditional sub- 
jects of instruction and are not leaving pupils 
stranded at the end of their school course in 
respect to spelling, arithmetic, handwriting and 
grammar. There persists among our people the 
belief that efficiency in these subjects is of chief 
importance and that the schools should lay stress 
upon them from start to finish. Unless it can be 
made convincing to skeptics that present day 
schools are not neglecting the fundamental sub- 
jects, that children are accomplishing just as 
much now in these subjects as pupils did twenty- 
five years ago, it will be impossible to convince 
critics that the schools are well adapted to our 
needs to-day, and that if they had not kept pace 
with the new developments in American life they 
would be more or less valueless now, as the schools 
are in some foreign countries. 


Enlightening the Layman 


Education Week ought not to be utilized pri- 
marily for the purpose of making appeals for more 
money for the schools. The dominant aim should 
be to enlighten laymen regarding the psychological 
and sociological principles underlying the develop- 
ments taking place in our complex educational sys- 
tem. It was comparatively easy twenty-five years 
ago for a layman to understand what the schools 
were driving at. To-day even some of those who 
are teaching in the schools have no clear notion of 
why some of the revered studies are being pruned 
while new ones are being incorporated in the 
course of study, or why there is more individual 
freedom and spontaneity in the classroom now 
than formerly. It is not at all surprising that the 
typical man on the street cannot keep up with our 
educational progress, and, true to human nature, 
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what the layman cannot understand he generally 
condemns. 

This attitude is not confined to the layman by 
any means. Two-thirds of the members of college 
and university faculties who are deeply versed in 
their respective subjects are skeptical concerning 
the soundness of modern public education. One 
can hear a specialist in physics or Latin or mathe- 
matics or law or engineering or any other field 
berate the public schools and their sponsors be- 
cause he thinks they have cut their moorings and 
are drifting with the winds and the tides. Anyone 
who is not acquainted with the principles in view 
of which American education is revising its pro- 
grams of studies and methods will have doubts 
and apprehensions concerning it. For this reason 
it is necessary that every effort should be made to 
lead people to understand why the schools to-day 
are in all respects quite different from those of 
twenty-five years ago. 
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Autocratic Regimen Is Doomed 


HE most impressive movement affecting 
"T eciucation at home and abroad is designed to 

foster spontaneity and freedom among pupils 
of all ages. Everywhere teachers are urged to 
abandon formal, rigid methods in the government 
of children, even in the earliest grades. Some 
readers may remember when good order meant 
enforced restraint upon pupils. Each pupil was 
required to perform his tasks quietly without 
communication or cooperation with his class- 
mates. Lessons were assigned by the teacher 
without consideration of the pupil’s interests or 
special needs. Lessons were learned in a memor- 
iter way and recited verbatim for the purpose 
of enabling the teacher to determine whether the 
pupil had accurately memorized and fully retained 
his lessons. Under such a regime, which has per- 
sisted in some parts of our country and in many 
foreign countries down to the present time, the 
pupil was a subject and the teacher an autocrat. 
It was the teacher’s privilege to govern and to 
prescribe tasks. It was the pupil’s duty to learn, 
to be respectful, to be obedient without asking 
questions and to raise no objections. 

All this is passing. The most striking instance 
of the new order is found in Germany at the pres- 
ent moment. Until within four or five years ago, 
the German educational system was militarized 
in a high degree. Pupils were never indulged in 
their spontaneity. They were commanded and 
they obeyed. But during the last three or four 
years, the system has been changing rapidly and 
profoundly. Teachers are now exhorted to con- 
sult the interests of their pupils, to encourage 
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them to take the initiative in their work and sug- 
gest problems to be solved. The German teacher 
is urged to become a counselor, a guide, a friend 
to his pupils, where formerly he was encouraged 
to be an autocrat and even a tyrant. Originality, 
resourcefulness and self-government rather than 
imposed government are being introduced in 
modern German schools. The aim is now not to 
develop obedient, routinized individuals, but 
rather free, spontaneous, self-directed persons. 

America has heretofore led all the nations in 
the development of an educational system in 
which freedom and spontaneity have played a 
more important role in the classroom than auto- 
cratic government. The Dalton Plan, the Win- 
netka Plan and other similar plans, all directed 
toward the same end, have originated in America. 
But at this moment Germany, Japan, England 
and possibly other countries are outstripping our 
country in applying the principle of spontaneity 
and freedom to the work in every grade of ele- 
mentary education. Up to this time America has 
been thought to be progressive and even radical 
in the abandonment of a military type of educa- 
tion; but at the present moment we seem to be 
playing a conservative role. We are, however, 
moving straight on toward the goal of spontaneity 
and freedom in education. Our objective is to 
make educational work so concrete and appealing 
that pupils will spontaneously apply themselves 
to the mastery of the knowledge and the skills 
they should acquire in order to become adjusted 
to the physical and social situations in which they 
are placed. 


Pupils Show Initiative 


One may now go into classrooms in all sections 
of our country and observe the teacher sitting 
among her pupils as one of the group, but wiser 
and more resourceful than any of them; and so 
she is recognized by them as their leader and 
their guide, as well as their friend. One may 
observe in these classrooms that fear has been 
abolished, that compulsion has largely disap- 
peared, that the children are taking the initiative 
often in prescribing problems to be solved and 
in devising methods of attacking them. In such 
schoolrooms one may see that even very young 
children are largely self-governing. They make 
rules and regulations based to some extent upon 
their understanding of what is necessary in order 
that the group may get on well together and that 
each may secure, in as large a measure as possi- 
ble, whatever he desires. 

This new type of education is literally sweeping 
the entire world. It is hoped and believed by our 
people—and even more largely by people in the 
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foreign countries where, until a very few years 
ago, education was rigid, autocratic, and dis- 
ciplinary—that this freedom and _ spontaneity 
granted to pupils will develop in them greater 
resourcefulness, self-reliance and dynamic abil- 
ity than is possible under a static, autocratic 
regimen. More important still, it will be far 
better for mental health and stability. 
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Subsidized Research 


N A preceding number of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
| attention was called editorially to the vast 
funds that are being devoted in our country to 
the encouragement of education and particularly 
to the support of educational investigation. Every 
day fresh announcements are made of new gifts 
to education. Scholarships for worthy students 
are being established by all kinds of organizations 
as well as by philanthropic individuals. Industrial 
enterprises that are supposed to be selfish and 
devoted solely to monetary gain are supplying 
funds for the support of research in colleges and 
universities. Even though these research funds 
are being utilized for special purposes, the benefits 
are not minimized thereby. It is fortunate that 
paper manufacturers, bankers, steel makers, 
bakers and so on throughout the entire list are 
appropriating funds for the investigation of prob- 
lems pertaining to their respective undertakings. 
This is all to the good. Every one of us is benefited 
by investigations in the colleges and universities 
in particular fields. We are all members of one 
body, and when one member prospers the well- 
being of the whole organism is promoted. 

Of course, there are some among us who think 
that selfish motives lie behind all this activity in 
the promotion of education. But if the motives 
are selfish they will be self-corrective, because the 
results of research cannot long be utilized for the 
advancement of selfish aims. Propaganda cannot 
flourish in an unrestricted way and be accepted 
when people are immersed in an atmosphere of 
research. Let us take a concrete instance. The 
bankers of America are establishing scholarships 
for study and research. Let us assume the worst 
and say that the bankers are not governed by 
philanthropic but rather by mercenary motives. 
There is no way under heaven that they can pre- 
vent their own undoing if they are projecting a 
program prejudicial to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, because investigations that are sup- 
ported by the funds they are furnishing will show 
whether their program is best adapted to promote 
the well-being of all the people. 

It should be added that there is no evidence 
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whatever for even suggesting that the bankers 
have any other object in view in the establishment 
of scholarships than to find out the truth in 
respect to the matters that lie within their special 
field. This is undoubtedly true of other businesses, 
though just at this moment the activities of the 
public utility organizations seem to be governed 
mainly by selfish motives. Apparently they have 
subsidized research for the purpose of promoting 
propaganda, but they have come to the end of 
their rope very rapidly. 
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Which Way Are We Heading? 


EE what has happened to us in America 
during a single generation. Twenty-five 
years ago, most of the food, clothing and 

shelter required to maintain life had to be secured 
by the sweat of one’s brow. Now, machines utiliz- 
ing the power derived from coal, oil, electricity 
and the rushing waters in the rivers, perform the 
work that formerly was performed by muscle. 

Thousands of men and women are devoting 
their time and energy to the discovery of new and 
more complicated devices for the utilization of the 
forces of nature. We have already succeeded in 
harnessing these forces and we are making them 
work for us in ways that the wildest dreamer of 
an earlier day never thought would be possible. 
The patent office at Washington reports that in- 
ventiveness is on the increase among us. One 
might think as he looks about him that there is no 
place or need for new machines, but as a people 
we are not yet satisfied and we shall probably con- 
tinue to invent mechanical contrivances until all 
the physical work is done by machines. 

There are those among us who believe that 
mental work will soon be largely performed by 
mechanical instruments. There are already 
machines that can count, add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, calculate square and cube root and com- 
pute correlations among series of data. They can 
organize masses of information and reach conclu- 
sions relating to the vocational aptitudes of indi- 
viduals. All they need to keep them going is an 
electric current. They require no supervision, no 
exhortation to be careful and accurate, no punish- 
ment to make them industrious and no reward for 
well-doing. They do not wear out, grow 
fatigued or become petulant or resentful. 

To-day, we are being set free from toil. We are 
no longer at the mercy of nature; nature is serv- 
ing us. We do not have to think much about food, 
clothing and shelter; some of us do not have to 
think about them at all. Most of us have much 
leisure in daily life. Of course we are busy, but 
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not about matters that are essential for physical 
survival or even physical well-being and comfort. 
What are we doing with the time and energy that 
twenty-five years ago was spent in earning the 
wherewithal to keep the body alive? Are we be- 
coming more self-indulgent, eating more, drinking 
more, carousing more, loafing more than we did 
before the age of machines? Or are we employing 
our leisure in extending our knowledge, in culti- 
vating friendships, in improving social relation- 
ships and in surrounding ourselves with objects 
of beauty and harmony? 

It has been shown often enough in the history 
of mankind that physical indulgence weakens the 
members of a race so that they cannot even retain 
the knowledge and the arts that have been trans- 
mitted to them by their forbears. When people 
are required to work eight or ten hours a day in 
order to maintain themselves, they must develop 
habits of regularity, endurance, temperance, fru- 
gality, resourcefulness and sagacity. But when 
they can set up machines that will run on end- 
lessly and provide about everything that is needed 
for protection and comfort, there is danger that 
deterioration of body and mind will ensue. 


An Encouraging Sign 


No one can tell with certainty whether we are 
growing stronger in the qualities and habits that 
are essential for continued prosperity and sta- 
bility, or whether we are becoming weaker in 
these qualities. One’s views must be founded more 
on hope and faith than on proof of any kind. 
There is at least one encouraging sign. The world 
has never seen anything approaching the magni- 
tude and comprehensiveness of educational pro- 
grams such as we are developing in America to- 
day. Not only are children and youths becoming 
equipped with knowledge pertaining to the prob- 
lems of daily life, but adults in increasing 
proportions are continuing their education up to 
the senescent period. Can a race be overtaken by 
decay when practically all of its members are 
acquiring information and mental habits that 
enable them to see what has happened to earlier 
peoples who have utilized their leisure for self- 
indulgence? The reason peoples have not been 
able to survive before us is that they were grow- 
ing weaker but they did not listen to the few who 
could survey the past and predict the future. 

At the last Race Betterment Congress, gloomy 
predictions were made. It was said by careful 
students of race integrity that we should soon be 
at the end of our rope if we continued our present 
course. But the prophets of disaster did not give 
sufficient weight to the counteracting effects of 
universal, long continued and dynamic education. 
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Health Education and Physical 
Development to the Front 


New educational and medical publications point out health 
consciousness on the part of the nation, with the school leading 
in the movement by training its pupils in helpful health habits 


of educational and medical publications these 

days are stressing the importance of physical 
education, health behavior and periodic medical 
examination. As a people we are becoming health 
conscious. We are not satisfied with our at- 
tainments in physical development and our“fnain- 
tenance of physical vigor. We are much more con- 
cerned to-day than we were twenty-five years ago 
about physical well-being. 


Ter: books that are coming from the presses 


Health Examinations Are Now Popular 


This may be due to the fact that we have more 
leisure now than we had formerly. We have more 
time to think about health and physical develop- 
ment than our forefathers had. Life is probably 
more worth living to-day than it was fifty years 
ago, when there was a constant struggle to get 
enough food, clothing and shelter to keep body 
and soul together. At any rate, we are thinking 
a great deal more than our predecessors thought 
about attaining and retaining a high standard in 
physical development, bodily vigor and mental 
stability. 

The plan of a periodic survey of one’s physical 
condition is becoming widely adopted. I have 
asked a number of my acquaintances whether 
they are being looked over regularly by a 
physician and most of them have answered in the 
affirmative. School children are generally ex- 
amined twice a year. Dr. Fisk and Dr. Crawford 
have written a book, “How to Make the Periodic 
Health Examination,” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York) which shows in great detail methods 
of conducting an examination so as to discover 
how the various physical mechanisms are func- 
tioning. The book is probably designed for medi- 
cal examiners, but it should be of interest and 
value to intelligent laymen, particularly to those 
who give advice to young people regarding their 
habits of living. Further, the authors show what 
happens to a person when one or another organ 
does not perform its function properly, and these 
explanations are illuminating because they help 
one to understand why some people are eccentric 


in their behavior and are peculiar in their appear- 
ance. 

It is becoming the fashion now for teachers to 
check up their pupils on health behavior. Dr. 
Wood and Dr. Lerrigo have presented standards 
for checking up health habits in their ‘Health 
Behavior” (Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill.). Anyone who is responsible 
for the health of young people—or older people 
for that matter—will learn from this book what 
to look for in determining whether or not a per- 
son is living in accord with the generally accepted 
rules and regulations for health behavior. Of 
course, some doctors—Glendening for instance— 
think it does not make any difference how one 
lives, and they would probably not think there 
are health habits that young people should be en- 
couraged to adopt. But where there is one physi- 
cian who thinks that health is not affected by 
one’s habits, there are undoubtedly 9,999 who 
think that one’s manner of living does play a role 
in determining whether he will be well and cap- 
able or weakly and useless. 


Schools Feature Corrective Exercises 


Corrective physical education is gaining in 
popularity. All the higher educational institutions 
and some of the lower ones give attention to the 
correction of physical defects in students. Two 
books have just come from the press of A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, which show in 
great detail what are the common physical defects 
and how they can be remedied. Prof. George T. 
Stafford, the University of Illinois, is the author 
of “Preventive and Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion.” This book shows how physical defects may 
be acquired because of faulty habits in school and 
outside. It shows also how to prevent defects 
from developing and how to correct them. The 
subject of corrective physical education is gone 
into more extensively in a large book entitled 
“Corrective Physical Education for Groups,” by 
Dr. Charles L. Lowman, Los Angeles and Claire 
Colestock and Hazel Cooper, Pasadena. A layman 
examining these two books would be surprised 
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at the amount of detailed knowledge essential in 
order that one may diagnose physical defects and 
employ remedial measures. The books will im- 
press any one with the importance normal physi- 
cal development has already attained in our 
public schools. 

It is not to be inferred from what has been 
said that those in charge of education are more 
concerned about the correction of physical defects 
than about the maintenance of normal physical 
development. Henry Panzer has published through 
A. S. Barnes and Company a teachers’ manual of 
physical education in which he gives in detail 
exercises that are adapted to promote normal 
physical development. A reading of this manual 
leads one to think that most young people are free 
from major physical defects and that they can 
grow to maturity sound and well balanced physi- 
cally if they practice certain exercises that call 
the muscles and organs of the body into play in 
natural ways. There would probably not be great 
need for corrective physical measures if from the 
beginning children could have the advantages of 
physical education adapted to the conditions of 
modern urban and rural life. 

Unquestionably this is the direction in which 
we are moving in the establishment of depart- 
ments of health and physical education in public 
school systems and this movement should be en- 
couraged everywhere. Conditions of life are 
changing so rapidly that our young people cannot 
make the adjustments necessary to preserve 
physical vigor and physical well-being without 
assistance from those who know what is essential 
for the normal development and proper function- 
ing of the various organs of the body.—M. V. O’S. 


A New Book on Color for the 
Psychological Laboratory 


“Color In Vision” is the title of a new book on 
color, published at Chicago, by C. V. Ritter. Its 
author, Faber Birren, who has contributed two 
articles to The NATION’S SCHOOLS, has isolated 
all the factors and demonstrations of color that 
have bearing on vision. 

The value of this book in the psychological labo- 
ratory is evident in the fact that there are few, 
if any, volumes available that take up the visual 
angle of color without offering the divergent testi- 
mony of the physicist or the artist. 

For this reason “Color In Vision” is useful. 
It gives a clear and concise review of color as 
experienced by the eye. Such things as theories 
of color vision, visual color primaries, visual op- 
posites and the visual mixtures of color, are dis- 
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cussed and analyzed with a great deal of logic. 

No doubt the book will be received with interest 
by the psychologist as well as by the student of 
color from any particular aspect. While it is 
not a volume of esthetics on harmony, it will 
serve a good purpose in making clear a subject 
that has hitherto proved very confusing. 

It is attractively bound, and evidently is a 
rather limited edition. For a book on color, the 
physical format has been cleverly designed. An 
elaborate chart is included, tinted by hand. The 
cover itself is made of hand colored paper. 





Fields of Extracurricular 
Activities 

The activities in which pupils engage in their 
school, community and home life count greatly 
in their education. Things boys and girls do are 
the things they learn. The school, if it is to render 
its maximum service, must encourage every boy 
and girl to find satisfaction through participation 
in the life of the school and its community. Both 
the school and the larger society need the con- 
tributions of youth. Pupil activities in an ideal 
school are spontaneous and lifelike. They repro- 
duce within the school situations typical of social 
life, somewhat purified and idealized, but always 
vital. 

Extracurricular activities fall into three dis- 
tinct fields: participation in government, includ- 
ing home rooms and class organization, all ac- 
tivities that can grow out of the curriculum, and 
supplementary school agencies, such as Boy 
Scouts. Every school needs to have a constructive 
policy for stimulating, guiding and, if necessary, 
limiting pupil participation in extracurricular 
activities. 





How Much Preparation ? 


One of the arguments that have been advanced 
against the single salary schedule is that it would 
cost too much, since the increased expenditure for 
instruction would be considerable if all teachers 
placed in the elementary schools were college 
graduates and put on the same salary schedule as 
high-school teachers. 

However, no attempt should be made to econo- 
mize at the expense of the elementary school. The 
main point for boards of education to discuss and 
to decide in connection with the single salary 
schedule is whether elementary-school teachers 
should have the same number of years of educa- 
tional and professional preparation as_high- 
school teachers. 
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Your Every-day Problems 
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This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following are excerpts from 
letters that have been received recently by the director of 
this department. Similar inquiries are invited, and should 
be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Auditorium or Assembly Period 


Several questions have been raised recently con- 
cerning the school assembly or auditorium pe- 
riods. Such matters as best time, optimum 
length and nature of work are some of the factors 
that have been mentioned. The following discus- 
sion is based on a study of this problem made 
during the summer session of 1926 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Importance of the Auditorium Period 


The value of the auditorium period has been 
underestimated by some school administrators in 
the past, or the period has presented such a prob- 
lem that it has been more or less neglected. The 
auditorium period varying in length in various 
school systems affords an opportunity to develop 
and maintain what is commonly termed “school 
spirit.”” It is impossible to define school spirit, 
yet its absence or presence can be felt as one 
crosses the threshold of the school. It is not 
confined within the school walls, but permeates 
the community and outlying districts. This 
spirit can be developed through the cooperation 
of students in presenting something worth while 
before an eager audience. 

Through the presenting of various programs 
the student is given an opportunity for self- 
expression. His effort to make himself under- 
stood clarifies his thinking and gives added skill 
in various forms of expression. Students accus- 
tomed from childhood to an audience gain much 
in confidence and poise, qualities that serve them 
well after school as well as in school. Other 


values that frequently are outgrowths of the judi- 
ciously handled assembly period are the solving 
of the problem of discipline and the control of 
athletics in a sportsmanlike manner. 

After auditorium periods have been scheduled, 
the next problem is that of choosing a program 
for the period. 


Live topics that will offer an 


abundance of material may be selected by a pro- 
gram committee from the following fields: cur- 
rent events, biography, literature, art, music, na- 
ture, history, ethics and hygiene. The following 
are possible and probable programs: 

1. Biographical—Abraham Lincoln; Charles 
Lindbergh; George Washington; Henry Ford. 

2. Programs by school organizations—Hi-Y 
club; French club; Latin club; dramatic club; de- 
bating society; Treble Clef; orchestra; glee club; 
band. 

3. Pep assembly—in connection with athletic 
events or other outstanding events in which the 
entire student body is participating. 

4. Pantomime—characters dressed in appro- 
priate costumes to represent athletics, scholar- 
ship, music, dramatics, loyalty, pep and hard 
work. 

5. Visual instruction—educational films. 

6. Talks by members of the faculty; promi- 
nent people of the community, such as doctors, 
bankers, lawyers, dentists, nurses, merchants and 
farmers; transient speakers, such as representa- 
tives of various educational institutions and sales- 
men who may be selected by the program com- 
mittee. 


Time of Auditorium Periods 


One of the questions concerning assembly pe- 
riods is that of the time of day at which they 
should be held. The accompanying table shows 
the distribution of assembly periods throughout 
the day in thirty high schools ranging from 200 
to 1,200 in enrollment and representing seventeen 
states. 

The time seems to be about evenly divided be- 
tween forenoon and afternoon, there being sixteen 
schools having assembly in the forenoon and four- 
teen in the afternoon. The most popular periods 
for the assembly were mid-forenoon and imme- 
diately after noon. 
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The average daily time given to assembly pe- 
riods for the thirty schools studied was twenty- 
two minutes, and the median daily time was 
twenty minutes. The total time for a week 
amounted to 100 minutes for both median and 
average. 





Number of 
Schools 


Time of Assembly Periods 
Opening of school in morning... 
Mid-forenoon 
Immediately before noon 
Immediately after noon 
Mid-afternoon 











In a study made by E. E. Evans of the high 
schools in Kansas, it was found that a large ma- 
jority of the schools had assembly periods in the 
forenoon. It was also discovered that the average 
length of the period was thirty-four minutes and 
the median length of the period was thirty min- 
utes. Other figures also reported show the aver- 
age time each week as being fifty-eight and a 
half minutes. 

In the same study by Evans, it was discovered 
that of ninety-five principals, fifty-three arranged 
their own programs for assembly, and more than 
one-half of the remainder acted as chairmen of 
faculty committees for the purpose of arranging 
programs. The principal should play an impor- 
tant part in high-school assemblies since it offers 
an avenue of approach whereby he may establish 
contacts with a larger group of pupils than can 
be found in any other school situation. 

It is of prime importance, however, that the 
principal avoid a monopoly of time for routine 
practices. Nothing can kill interest more quickly 
than an atmosphere of dry ceremony. All except 
the necessary announcements should be posted or 
left in the home rooms and those that must be 
given should be given with dispatch. The prin- 
cipal will occasionally find that the assembly pe- 
riod offers him an excellent opportunity to im- 
press his ideals upon the group in short well 
prepared talks. 


Outside Speakers Interest Pupils 


In order to interest pupils in what is taking 
place in the world and to stimulate action in the 
world’s activities, it is an excellent plan when a 
speaker is desired, to seek one who is not a part 
of the school organization. These speakers may 
be asked to discuss their own vocations, telling 
the student body about the work of these voca- 
tions and what is necessary for success in them. 
Any community has among its citizenry physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers, ministers, engineers, 
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managers of offices and of stores, farmers and 
others who can be induced to speak during audi- 
torium periods. Such short addresses give the 
pupils some understanding of the problems of 
various vocations and may direct their interests 
into productive channels. It is necessary for the 
principal or director of assembly periods to select 
speakers judiciously so that the egoistic element 
of one vocational group does not misinform in one 
way or another the student body. Obviously, 
speakers should be given an understanding as to 
what is desired of them. 

Demonstrations of health projects may be se- 
cured through nurses and physicians of the com- 
munity and likewise demonstrations of the care 
of the teeth. Discussions of methods of handling 
and writing checks may be given by bankers, dis- 
cussions of community improvement may be given 
by city officials or others, and many other proj- 
ects may be used to show pupils the necessity 
for and desirability of civic improvement. These 
discussions and demonstrations may stimulate in- 
terest and help to create a strong civic pride. 

It is not always the best thing for an adminis- 
trative officer to be too selective in his choice of 
speakers. Particularly in a small town it will 
be necessary to use much tact in the selection of 
speakers. In some cases it may be wise to invite 
several members of the same vocation to discuss 
the problems of their work at the school. 


The Auditorium Period at Gary 


One of the best illustrations of the administra- 
tion of the auditorium period is found in the pub- 
lie schools at Gary, Ind. A specified auditorium 
period is supervised by a teacher who does noth- 
ing else but auditorium work. She is responsible 
for the conduct of the period and also for the 
arrangement of programs. She receives the co- 
operation of other teachers, the teacher of music, 
for instance, when she is arranging for the group 
singing for the first part of the auditorium pe- 
riod. 

Four auditorium periods are hc!d every day, 
each of which is an hour long. The lower grades 
have their own period as do the upper grades. 
Such a period is compulsory for the lower grades 
but is voluntary for the upper grades. The upper 
grade pupils can elect auditorium if they wish. 
More than half the pupils of the upper grades 
elect the auditorium period and are greatly in- 
terested in it. There is one period for the lower 
grades in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
The same arrangement applies to the upper 
grades as well. In this way all the grades of one 
building are easily cared for. 

Officers are elected from the student body ac- 
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Cold, damp, rigid floors—what a 
toll they take in youthful health 
and mental efficiency! For how can 
boys and girls be at their best if 
feet are chilled and muscles tired— 
if‘‘colds’’ and sickness are permitted 
to interrupt their regular routine? 


Eliminate such conditions! Floor 
with the one flooring material that 





Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MPMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


A y 


combines warm, dry, cushioning 
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because the floor beneath 
thetr feet 1s warm, dry, resilient, clean 


ing of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard 
Maple actually out-wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. . 2 

Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis. comfort with the qualities of last- 
Cammer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. . . 

Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. ing wear which school use demands. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 

Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis Northern Hard Maple! 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Koeeland- Bigelow y Bay City, Mich. 
Koeeland-McLurg Lumber Co. _ Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchel! Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Coz Lumber Co. Grand R is, Mich 
North Branch Flooring Co. jeago, tl. 
Northwestern Cooper age 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg.Co. St. Paul, Mino 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 


Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
, 1. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 


‘Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich 
Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring, problems. . . Write us. 


i? 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tough- 
grained. It will not sliver or splinter. sult your architect about Northern 
Scuffing, youthful feet and the mov- Hard 


been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 


Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new, special staining process—-the 
Marietta-Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Floors may now 
be given a variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes 
as follows: 


smear ree 
BARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN SBAL BLACK 
@ SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors”’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Guaranteed Floorings 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers iation, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading = bg ny Cann mg oe oy remarkable woods. 
is trade-mark is for your protection. ‘or 
bendsinaine einen" M FMA 








Floor with Maple: 
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cording to parliamentary practice and these of- 
ficers take charge of the entertainment part of 
the auditorium periods. Their powers may be 
gradually increased by the administration. The 
idea of the period is to place all activities on a 
cooperative basis so that practically all pupils 
have an opportunity to participate in one way or 
another. Many of the programs are staged by 
the pupils. These programs are not the result of 
intensive drill or application but are merely the 
efforts of pupils trying to find a social means 
of expression. The programs are, therefore, not 
finished products but there is keen interest on 
the part of the pupils in the auditorium period. 

A plan similar to the one followed in Gary 
might well be adopted in other places. There 
need be no fear of a lack of material for the 
auditorium period, for it has been the experience 
of the directors at Gary that the person who ar- 
ranges the program for the period must make a 
selection from the vast amount of available ma- 
terial. 

Certain general administrative problems, such 
as the maximum utilization of the auditorium and 
the routing and seating of pupils have been 
omitted. However, the auditorium or assembly 
period is one of major importance and should be 
included on every pupil schedule along with the 
regular academic and more traditional assign- 
ments. 





Higher Institution of Learning Is 
Hope of Negro Race 


That the immediate need of the Negro race is 
more education, better education and higher edu- 
cation, is the summary of a report made by the 
Bureau of Education following a survey of seven- 
ty-nine Negro educational institutions throughout 


the country. This need exists, the report points 
out, in spite of the fact that the number of insti- 
tutions for the higher education for Negroes has 
more than doubled and enrollments have in- 
creased over sixfold in the last ten years. 

Upon the shoulders of 48,000 Negro teachers in 
the United States rests the responsibility of edu- 
cating more than 5,000,000 Negro youths. Of this 
number 1,050 are teachers in institutions of 
higher learning. The remaining 46,950 are for 
the most part inadequately trained and present a 
problem for the higher institution. 

Vocational instruction is a means of raising the 
economic status of the Negro, and national social 
and economic life demands the training of many 
more professional and technical leaders. At the 
present time there is approximately one Negro 
physician to every 3343 Negroes; one dentist to 
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every 10,540 Negroes. There are in this country 
only fifty Negro architects, 184 engineers, 145 de- 
signers, draftsmen and inventors, and 207 chem- 
ists. Negro clergymen number 19,600 but the 
training and education of the majority of them 
are extremely limited. 

Professional, technical and religious training 
for Negro leaders rests with the institution of 
higher learning. 





High-School Supervision 

High-school supervision has developed naturally 
from two causes: First, the unprecedented and 
heterogeneous increased enrollment has caused a 
more complicated system of organization that re- 
quires a greater care in coordination of depart- 
ments to keep the child the end or aim of second- 
ary instruction; and second, the reorganized 
objectives of education resulting from a changed 
educational philosophy have brought to educa- 
tional leaders the task of bringing to teachers a 
new conception of their responsibilities toward 
their pupils. 

Many high-school teachers have accepted super- 
vision as a form of “administrative meddling,” 
and why should they not? Tradition has decreed 
for decades that knowledge of subject matter was 
sufficient qualification for teaching such subject. 
Furthermore, the type of supervision they have 
experienced has too often been by a superior offi- 
cial whose sole or chief reason for promotion was 
athletic prowess or popularity other than that of 
ability to supervise. 

The day has come when supervisors and 
teachers must stand on their ability to produce 
results. The teacher must have specialized train- 
ing which the supervisory official has neither time 
nor ability to give. Likewise, the supervisor must 
have specialized training for his duties. Theoriz- 
ing and bluffing are giving way before experimen- 
tation and standardized results. Likewise, dicta- 
torial supervision is giving way to a cooperative 
type of teacher participation in solving the prob- 
lems of supervision. 

As the superintendent found his many duties 
overtaxing and employed the principal to assist in 
the details of administration, so is there develop- 
ing a need for a new type of supervisory official 
who will aid the principal. 

As the new type of cooperative supervision 
proves helpful to teachers, as supervisor and 
teacher plan and prove their cooperative pro- 
grams ever with the pupil as the end, the high- 
school teacher will welcome supervision that will 
in turn be standardized and rated according to 
results obtained. 
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PHILIPS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, WEST CHESTER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


Architects Price and Walton 


General Contractor. Victor Gondos 








SCHOOL FLOORS NEED NOT BE COMMONPLACE 


In the illustration above, note the unusual 
character of the floor pattern. Light Sienna 
tiles set off by an occasional square in dark 
Sienna give the effect of lines of “stepping 
stones” running down the 
aisle. Over 20,000 square feet 
of Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile 
were laid throughout this 
new school building. 

Like all other floors manu- 
factured and installed by the 
BONDED FLoors organization, 
these floors in the West 
Chester State Normal School 
have in addition to attractive- 
ness those other qualities so 


Backed by a 





essential in all school equipment — quietness, 
comfort and durability. In this installation the 
seats were screwed right down through the 
tiles. BONDED FLoors, whether of linoleum or 
of cork-composition tile, are 
so soundly built-in that this 
can be done with perfect 
safety. 


For descriptive literature, 
samples and full information 
on resilient floors for schools, 
write Department T. 


BonpDED FLoors CompaANny, INC. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Distributors in principal cities 


F LOORS 


Guaranty Bond 
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Educational Concerts Will Be 
Broadcast This Fall 


A group of the country’s leading educators have been 
selected by Walter Damrosch, noted symphony conductor, 
to act in an advisory and cooperative capacity for the 
series of educational which a radio firm is 
sponsoring this fall, it was announced recently. 

These concerts, which begin October 26, are the first 
programs of their kind to be broadcast nationally and on 
They 
school 


concerts 


an organized scale to the schools of the country. 
will be presented Friday mornings, during the 
sessions, and carefully graded so that students of inter- 
mediate, high-school and college age will be addressed at 
different periods. 

The first advisory body to be called into consultation by 
Mr. Damrosch was the committee on music appreciation 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, consist- 
ing of specialists in music appreciation, and representing 
the larger cities from coast to coast. Its official duty 
is to formulate a standard course of study in music ap- 
preciation to coordinate with theoretical and applied 
music now taught in the public schools of the country. 
In their new connection, the members of this committee 
are seeking to make the nationally broadcast concerts an 
integral part of the accepted school course in music. 

Among the city superintendents sponsoring this first 
nationwide effort in radio education are: David E. 
Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; Pau! C. Stetson, Dayton, Ohio; 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa; and Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

While the larger advisory committee will keep in touch 
with the educational concerts through listening-in and 
correspondence, a small council consisting of nationally 
known leaders in many fields of education will meet in 
New York City each year. 

The concerts will be broadcast over a network of sta- 
tions which includes Stations WJZ, New York; WBZA, 
Boston; WBZ, Springfield; WBAL, Baltimore; WHAM, 
Rochester; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WEAR, Cleveland; WLW, 
Cincinnati; WJR, Detroit; KYW, Chicago; KWK, St. 
Louis; WTMJ, Milwaukee; WCCO, Minneapolis; KVOO, 
Tulsa; WFAA, Dallas; KPRC, Houston; WOAI, San 
Antonio; WHAS, Louisville; WSM, Nashville; WMC, 
Memphis; WSB, Atlanta; KOA, Denver; WOC, Daven- 
port; WHO, Des Moines; WDAF, Kansas City; WRC, 


Washington; and WOW, Omaha. 


Membership Increases in State 


and National Associations 


The rapid growth in membership of the National Edu- 
cation Association is shown in a report prepared by a 
committee of the association for “The Yearbook of the 
Principals’ and Supervisors’ Asseciation of Dayton, Ohio,” 
and published in the October issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 


The total membership in the association is 180,000, as 
compared with the forty-three original members at the 
time of its organization in 1857. The total membership 
in state associations is 560,000. This would indicate 
that about 32 per cent of the teachers who are members 
of the state associations are also members of the national 
In Ohio there are approximately 45,000 
teachers. Of this number 16,785 or 37.3 per cent, are 
members of the National Education Association, and 
37,117, or 82.48 per cent, are members of the state asso- 
ciation. 


association. 





Instructions for Improving Health 
of Indian School Children 


With the health of the Indian school children in mind, 
Charles H. Burke, commissioner of Indian Affairs, issued 
a series of instructions to the Indian superintendents on 
the reservations. 

Suggestions were that a half pint of milk be served to 
each child at mid-morning and at mid-afternoon in the 
schools where no noonday luncheon is served; that, in 
cases where a noonday lunch is served, cows and chickens 
should be kept and a small garden planned so that fresh 
milk, eggs and vegetables will be assured, and that in 
some cases fresh fruits, canned tomatoes, fresh vegetables 
and whole cereals should be provided with the mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon milk. 

The following series of luncheons was suggested: Mon- 
day, cream of tomato soup, baked potatoes, bread, and 
stewed fruit; Tuesday, baked beans, cabbage slaw, brown 
bread, milk and brown betty; Wednesday, vegetable 
chowder, toasted bread, fruit, and cookies; Thursday, 
cooked leafy vegetables, scalloped potatoes, corn bread, 
fruit and milk; and Friday, vegetable soup, peanut butter 
sandwiches, fruit tapioca and milk. 

It was also recommended that there should be some 
kind of an organization that will bring the women of the 
community together in the school so that their cooperation 
may be obtained in properly feeding and caring for their 
children outside of school hours. It was stated that such 
an organization would undoubtedly aid in improving home 
conditions. 





Correspondence Courses Given by 


Many Universities and Colleges 


There are in the United States, according to L. R. 
Alderman, specialist in adult education, 106 colleges and 
universities offering correspondence courses. The ad- 
vantages of these courses over the regular classroom 
studies, he pointed out, are that the student may advance 
as rapidly as his time, ability, and industry will permit, 
and will thus waste no time waiting for others. Since all 
lessons are written, he is sure to get good practice in 
written expression and a much wider range of subjects is 
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Just as Valuable 


We mostly think of science as being 
engaged in such tasks as weighing the stars 
and estimating the tiny atom. 


The greatest contributions of science 
are to the matter of fact things of life. 


Science made possible the automobile, 
the motion picture, the radio, and also the 
scientific way of cleaning school buildings 
by the use of 





ibrasive 


Petersent 





This scientific cleaner is efficient, harm- 
less, and economical. It cleans the largest 
amount of surface with the smallest amount 
of cleaner, and it keeps painted surfaces, 
tile, marble, and mosaic decorations new in 
appearance, and sweet, clean, and sanitary. 


Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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offered, due to the fact that in an institution it is neces- 
sary to find a group of students who desire to study the 
same subject at the same time before a class can be 
organized. Another advantage of correspondence courses 
is that work may be continued throughout the whole year 
without the interruption of vacations and holidays. 
Correspondence work is being carried on to such a great 
extent that almost any desirable course may be studied 
through at least one of the many schools offering this 


service. 





Economics of Home Develops 
Into Specific Course 


During the last biennium the subject-matter concerned 
with economics of the home has developed from a few 
lessons into a specific unit or course, which has a definite 
time allotment of six to twelve weeks. This material as 
now organized may stand as a distinct course in the 
home-economics curriculum or form a specific unit of 
some other course in the home-economics program. This 
new unit or course may be given formally in the last 
year of the junior high school and in any year of the 
senior or regular high school. The tendency is to offer 
it in the eleventh or twelfth year of the high school. 

The evolution of this course from an unimportant place 
is shown by a recent study of home economics in the 
high schools of the United States. This study shows that 
departments of home economics in the high schools of 
every state of the Union offer specific instruction in eco- 
nomics of the home and that the total number of girls 
enrolled in such instruction is 98,559, as compared with 
2,847 enrolled in the former course, which was made up 
of a number of other subjects. 

Undoubtedly the reason for the change from a hetero- 
geneous to a homogeneous course dealing with specific 
economic problems of the household is that girls of the 
junior and senior high-school ages help to spend a goodly 
share of the family income in doing some, and in many 
cases all, of the family’s marketing and shopping. 





Will the Lowered Birth Rate 
Affect the Schools? 


Government surveys on educational problems and ques- 
tions dealing with the provision of adequate educational 
facilities for the future reveal many interesting facts. In 
a study which has just been completed, the most striking 
fact revealed is the steadily and rapidly decreasing birth 
rate in the United States, which affects the number of 
pupils entering the schools each year, and which may 
become an outstanding racial phenomenon in the near 
future. That number may become stationary despite an 
increasing population. 

“The reduction in the birth rate,” the report of the 
study points out, “is a fact that should not be overlooked. 
This rate has dropped from 25.1 per thousand population 
in 1915 in the registration area to 20.6 in 1926.” This area 
included 31 per cent of the whole population in 1915, and 


76 per cent in 1925. Infant mortality rates have dropped 
off materially during this ten-year period. The rate was 
approximately 102 per 1,000 live births in 1915 and 71.7 
in 1925. 

Applying the birth rate and the infant mortality rate 
for each year, this means that 22.5 children per thousand 
of the population reached the age of one year in 1916, 
and less than 20 per thousand in 1926. Applying the 
same rates to the estimated population for each year indi- 
cates that 2,239,000 children reached their first birthday 
in 1916, and 2,292,000 reached it in 1926. This is an in- 
crease of a little over 50,000,000 in ten years. 

“Any material decrease in the birth rate must in time 
have its influence upon the number of children who are old 
enough to enter school for the first time each year. Re- 
stricted immigration further reduces the number of, say, 
six-year-old children. It is quite evident that the number 
of six-year-old children is not increasing very rapidly from 
year to year. The 1930 census may show little, if any, 
increase in the number of children ready to enter school 
over the number shown in the 1920 census. If these same 
conditions exist for a number of years, school enrollments 
will reach a stationary period, especially in the lower 
grades.” 





St. Stephen’s College Affiliates 
With Columbia University 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., has 
become affiliated with Columbia University and incorpo- 
rated into its educational system on a parity with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College. The president of 
Columbia University will be also president of St. Stephen’s 
College, and the former head of St. Stephen’s will be 
warden of the college and dean of the faculty and will be 
responsible for the actual administration. 

This will enable Columbia to extend the scope of its 
undergraduate work without making the university larger 
than is considered educationally desirable. The college 
becomes a unit of Columbia University, but will remain 
under the influence and patronage of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and will retain its financial independence. 

The degree granted by the college will be the bachelor of 
arts degree of Columbia University “conferred in St. 
Stephen’s College,” and will be equivalent in all respects 
to the degree of the university “conferred in Columbia 
College.” 





Increase in Attendance at Colleges 
and Universities Noted 


In the thirty-six years that followed 1890 the attendance 
at colleges and universities increased 529 per cent, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled in a recent survey. During 
the same period the attendance at normal schools in- 
creased 676 per cent. These increases were strikingly 
great but were below those of the high schools, not 
including junior high schools, in which the increase was 
1,055 per cent. 
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AMING buildings 
in which one or 


more articles of Rix- 
son Hardware are 
used throughout, it 
seems Rixson is 
everywhere. Look- 
ing from a tower 
window in_ practi- 


cally any big city 
we could point out, 
“That ong thet, 
that and that”— 
and so on in rather 
an impressive way. 


Yet Rixson Hard- 
ware is not literally 
every where. You 
simply find the well- 
known trademark 
oftener than most, 
and where you find 
it you discover one 
installation has be- 
gotten companion 
installations all 
‘round it. This is 
why in many archi- 
tects’ minds the 
phrase “of course” 
seems to belong 
with the specifica- 
tion of Rixson 
Hardware. “In this 
building we'll use 
Rixson Floor 
Checks,—of course.” 





No. 85 Friction Hinge Olive Knuckle 
Hinge 


a 


No. 35 Casement Holder 


Many Rixson prod- 
ucts are as impor- 
tant in the home as 
in the office build- 
ing or factory, and 
as widely used for 
residences. For de- 
tails see the Rixson 
catalog pages in the 
coming issue of 
Sweets’. Send for a 
list of installations 
in which represent- 


a ative buildings in 
your teritory will be 
be No. 38 Door Stay and Holder found. 
THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 
4450 Carroll Ave., 101 Park Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. New York City 
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OUND EQUIPMENT 


AVING concentrated our entire 
efforts and resources to the crea- 
tion, development, and manufac- 

ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods for almost thirty years, we offer a 
very superior line of playground equip- 
ment. All apparatus is of a design and 
construction that meets the approval of 
the leading playground and recreation 
authorities. We conduct the largest busi- 
ness of its kind and are constantly in touch 
with playground requirements—this places 
us in a position to assist those who are 
preparing to establish well equipped play- 
grounds. Catalog covering playground or 
swimming pool apparatus will be sent to 
those interested on request. 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Higher Percentage of Pupils 
Attending Public Schools 


A steady increase in the percentage of school pupils 
attending public schools in preference to private schools is 
shown in a recent study. 

The study reveals a rapid decline in the birth rate in 
the United States since 1915. 

The American public school is experiencing a stupen- 
dous growth and prosperity. The percentage of pupils in 
public schools in the United States as compared to private 
schools is steadily increasing through the years. The 
latest figures on the subject show that of elementary 
pupils about 92 per cent are now in public schools while 
89 per cent were in such institutions a generation ago. 
Sixty per cent of the pupils in secondary schools attended 
institutions supported by the public in 1890, while 91 per 
cent of such pupils attended public school in 1926. Seven- 
ty-seven per cent of normal pupils went to public schools 
in 1890 but that number had grown to 93 per cent by 1923. 
Where 13 per cent of college students attended institutions 
supported by the public in 1890, 36 per cent now attend 
institutions so supported. 


Cost of Education in Elementary 
Grades Increases 


That the cost of education in the elementary grades is 
increasing was shown in the results of a study, conducted 
in Washington, D. C., of reports of various departments 
of education all over the country. The study revealed that 
in 1920 the cost was about $40 a pupil. The amount had 
increased to $59 a pupil by 1924, and in 1926 it was $63 
a pupil. 


Agricultural Agents Discuss 


School Problems 


It has been announced by Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of 
the agricultural education service of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, that the agricultural agents of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education recently held 
a series of round table discussions at which the program 
for the coming year was discussed. The work of the 
agents is to secure the cooperation of the state boards of 
vocational education. Some of the problems discussed 
were organization work, methods of teaching and the 
expansion of different types of schools for farm boys and 
girls. 


Schools for Blind Show Increase 


in Enrollment 


Government statistics show that since 1918 there has 


been a twenty-two per cent increase in enrollment in 
seventy-five government, state and city controlled and five 
privately owned schools for the blind. The number of 









faculty members has increased sixteen per cent. About 
fifty-five per cent of the total enrollment of 6,084 pupils 
in 1927 were boys and forty-five per cent girls. 

The total expenditures in sixty-seven of the schools 
reporting this item amounted to $3,993,404, and the total 
receipts were $4,028,145. The value of grounds, buildings, 
and equipment for these institutions was $19,434,232. 





Three Regional Scholarships 
Offered by Yale 


Three “regional scholarships” have been established by 
Yale University. They are intended primarily for stu- 
dents from southern, southwestern and far western 
states, but will be withheld from those sections if prop- 
erly qualified and acceptable candidates do not appear. 
Rhodes scholarship standards will govern in the selection 
of candidates—character, capacity for leadership, intel- 
lectual ability and physical vigor. 

Weight will be given by the committee on award to 
recommendations from alumni and school authorities. The 
scholarships are available in Yale College and in Sheffield 
Scientific School, and entitle each holder to $750 in the 
freshman year and $500 in each of the remaining three 
years. 


Arts and Science Courses Claim 
Greatest Popularity 


Thirty-four per cent of the resident students enrolled 
in land-grant colleges and universities during the school- 
year 1925-26 were enrolled in arts and science courses, 
according to an announcement in the September issue of 
School Life. 

Of the 142,111 resident students enrolled in land-grant 
institutions of the United States during the school year 
1925-26, more than a third, 34 per cent, were registered 
for courses in arts and science, 20.5 per cent in engineer- 
ing courses, 9 per cent in commerce and business, 8 per 
cent in agriculture, and 7.2 per cent in professional 
education. 





Agriculture Students to Hold 
Congress in Kansas City 


Students of agriculture from schools in all parts of the 
nation will meet in Kansas City, Mo., from November 17 
to 23, for the third annual National Congress of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Students, to be held in connection 
with the American Royal Livestock Show, the chief of the 
agricultural education service of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, announces. 

Dr. Lane is chairman and manager of the committee in 
charge of the congress. In addition to the third confer- 
ence of vocational students, a vocational livestock exhibit, 
a livestock judging contest and a meat judging contest 
are scheduled. 

The complete program for the congress consists of 
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Sana-bestos Tiles 


PATENTED 


Answer 

Every Question 
You May Ask 
About Flooring 











Corridor of Berry Memorial M. E. Church, Chicago, showing in- 
stallation of red and black Sana-bestos Tiles. Wm. C. Jones, Archt. 


HEIR moderate cost, beauty and permanence make 
Sana-bestos Floor Tiles the ideal flooring for 
schools and colleges. A Sana-bestos floor is noiseless, 
resilient, easy to the tread, yet wears like stone. 
Sana-bestos Floor Tiles are especially desirable for 
severe service. 
Inexpensive: Moderate first cost, no upkeep expense. 
Easily and Quickly Applied: Over any new or old 
sub-floors by an average workman. 
Durable: Sana-bestos Tiles are non-dusting, fire, 
water and acid-proof. They preserve their fresh 
appearance through years of terrific wear. 


Saniiary: No waxing or oiling—simply wash with 
water. 
Comfortable: Easy to the tread, resilient, non-slip- 


pery, noiseless. 

Distinctive Appearance: A variety of rich colors 
that harmonize with any artistic layout, including 
Black, Maroon, Red, Brown, Green. (Sana-bestos 
Tiles cannot be made in light colors.) 
Guarantee: A uniformly standard product. 
shipment tested and inspected. 


Sample Tile and descriptive literature upon request. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles. 


310 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 


Established 1906 


Every 
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Fic. 732—“HALLOWELL” WoORK-BENCH OF STEEL 


THROUGHOUT 





Fig. 923—“HALLOWELL” STEEL WoORK-BENCH WITH 
PLANK OF LAMINATED Woop IN FRONT 


**H ALLOWELL” 


Vocational Training Benches 


Here are two “HALLOWELL” Work-Benches, one 
of Steel throughout; the other just like it except for 
the plank of laminated wood in front. 


The top one is now standard equipment in machine 
shops and service stations the country over, while 
the other finds a ready market among wood workers 
and such like. Therefore, before equipping that Vo- 
cational Training School Shop be sure to find out 
about the “HALLOWELL?” by writing us for 


BULLETINS 386 AND 401 


We carry 1368 different sizes and styles of HALLOWELL 
Steel Work-Benches and Tables in stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 524 


DETROIT 
944 Harper Ave. 


CHICAGO 
28 N. Clinton St. 
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judging contests, livestock exhibits, vocational exhibits, 
banquets, luncheons, night horse shows, tours of Kansas 
City industries, and various other entertainment features 
offering a rare educational opportunity for those in at- 
tendance. 

The vocational livestock exhibit will have as superin- 
tendent C. L. Angerer, Jefferson City, Mo. The contest 
will be open to animals from any one school which have 
been winners in a school contest. All animals to be eligi- 
ble must have been bona fide property of the exhibitor at 
least four months prior to the date of entry and must have 
been fed and cared for by the exhibitor during that 
period, with the exception of lambs, for which the period 
is three months. 

The third conference of vocational agricultural students 
will held at the same time. The program for the 
conference is arranged for its educational value to the 
vocational teachers and their pupils and to portray some 
of the activities of the program of vocational education in 
agriculture in the United States. Prizes have been offered 
by various organizations desiring to encourage vocational 
agricultural instruction, for judging of livestock by voca- 
Participation in the contest 


be 


tional agricultural students. 
is to be limited to one team of three students from each 
state. The superintendent of the contest is J. A. Like of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

A motion picture will be made of the activities of the 
vocational congress and of the American Royal Livestock 
Show. 


Scholarships Provide Education 
for Oriental Women 


More than seventy women from oriental countries, it is 
reported, have already availed themselves of the Barbour 
scholarships which provide $800 a year and university fees 
for attendance at the University of Michigan. The au- 
thorities are seeking to interest graduates of Russian and 
Turkish universities to join those from Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Korean universities, as well as representatives 
of oriental races from the outlying parts of the United 
States. 

Clarence C. Little, president, University of Michigan, 
says that the benefits already received from the ocviden- 
tal training applied by oriental women to service in their 
own communities are inestimable and that they represent 
a “priceless experience of contact of American students 
with young people from a diversity of foreign countries.” 

The Hon. Levi L. Barbour, former regent of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, while traveling in the Orient some 
years ago recognized the need there for scientifically and 
broadly trained women, particularly for women trained 
in medicine. The remarkable careers of three women, 
two from China and one from Japan (early graduates of 
the University of Michigan), so firmly convinced him that 
such training was a success that on returning to Michigan 
he made provision for the scholarships now offered. 

Mr. Barbour died in 1925 but the income from the fund 
he set aside will provide for a larger number of students 
in the near future. 

The scholarships, yielding $800 a year and the univer- 








sity fees, are expected to defray the living expenses during 
the college year. Travel, personal expenses and vaca- 
tions must be provided for from personal resources, and 
funds sufficient for the student’s return trip should be 
kept on deposit with the university. An estimate of the 
expenses at the University of Michigan for the college 
year of thirty-six weeks is $745. 

In making the award of a scholarship, which is done 
annually by a committee on a basis of merit, consideration 
is given to the character of the candidate, her physical 
condition, her scholastic attainment, her fitness for class- 
room purposes, marked ability in some special field, and 
desire to return to her native land for service. On ac- 
count of the rapid progress made in the education of 
women in the Orient, preference is given to women who 
are graduates of oriental colleges. No definite number of 
scholarships has been allotted to any one country, and no 
race restrictions or religious requirements are imposed. 





Working Pupils Make 
High Grades 


The school grades of unemployed pupils in the high 
school at Joliet, Ill., are only 1 per cent higher than the 
school grades of the employed pupils, according to a 
study made in connection with a survey of part-time edu- 
cation. Those pupils who were employed devoted approx- 
imately two hours a day to work outside of school hours, 
these hours coming before school, after school and on 
Saturdays. The school grades of 250 employed and 1,650 
unemployed pupils in the Joliet township High School for 
the school year 1927-28 were the basis of the study. 

The reasons the pupils gave for working were as fol- 
lows: 58 per cent of the pupils wanted spending money; 
27 per cent said it was necessary “to stay in school,” “to 
help parents,” and “to buy clothes and books;” 6 per 
cent wanted to occupy their spare time; and 9 per cent 
referred to car fare, savings accounts, money for college, 
vacation funds or experience. Eighty-two per cent of the 
working pupils added that the work did not interfere with 
their accomplishments in school. The average weekly 
salary of each pupil employed was $4.82 for the boys and 
$2.87 for the girls. 





Two Educators Appointed to Assist 
in Engineering Survey 


A. A. Potter, dean of the engineering school, Purdue 
University, and Arthur N. Johnson, dean of the engi- 
neering school, University of Maryland, are two new 
appointees to the engineering staff of survey of the 
land-grant colleges. Dean Potter was president of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
which conducted an extensive investigation in that field 
last year, and Dean Johnson made a detailed study of the 
reports of the society. Due to their knowledge of existing 
conditions, acquired during the investigation, it is ex- 
pected that their services will be invaluable. 

At the present time they are engaged in assisting in 
the preparation of a questionnaire and schedule on engi- 
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In the Nation’s Schools | 


How many schools prefer this modern, safe and economical method of removing ashes? } 
Where are these schools located? In answer to the Roll Call, the following States head 











| the list: 5 
| NEW YORK ............. 393 Schools | CONNECTICUT .......... 60 Schools _ |i] 
| a aig gi 169 Schools KANSAS ............... 56 Schools __ {iii 

PENNSYLVANIA ....... 162 Schools | MINNESOTA ............ 54 Schools } 

NEW JERSEY .......... 138 Schools | MISSOURI .............. 46 Schools 
| MEGAN ............. 107 Schools | MARYLAND ............ 33 Schools | 
| MASSACHUSETTS ...... 98 Schools | WISCONSIN ............ 24 Schools 1 
| Ee ios pin nkcte’ 68 Schools § DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 23 Schools | 


| PE 6 boc ccennseanns 62 Schools oo TT ee 22 Schools 


G&G Hoists are used by schools in 44 states, and are now standard equipment with 
Boards of Education in Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Seattle, Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., 
Kansas City, Kans., Cleveland, Baltimore, Jersey City, Newark, Boston and New York. 


Furnished in hand and electric models. The electric models are particularly favored in 
schools. In New York City, for instance, where 165 schools are G&G equipped, 140 of 
these hoists are the popular Electric Model E one-man type. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
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neering in conjunction with specialists in Washington, 
D. C. After the completion of the questionnaire, it will be 
sent to a special advisory committee composed of leading 
members of the engineering faculties in a number of the 
colleges for final revision. It will then be sent to the 
land-grant colleges throughout the countzy for the collec- 
tion of data on engineering education. 


New School for Oil Workers 
in Oklahoma 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education has, as a 
phase of its services to the states, conducted certain 
training courses from time to time for representatives 
selected by the various state boards for vocational educa- 
tion. The state board of Oklahoma had a representative 
from an oil company in Ponca City, Okla., attend one of 
these conferences several years ago. Following this he 
returned to Ponca City and began to develop a program 
of evening classes for oil workers with a view to assisting 
them in becoming more proficient and in preparing for 
future advancement. In this work he had the benefit of 
the advice and financial assistance of the state board of 
Oklahoma. 

As the evening-school] program developed it attracted 
the attention of officials of the oil company and it was 
decided to inaugurate a thorough-going program of educa- 
tion which would be made available to every employee of 
the company. Arrangements were made for the erection 
of buildings at Ponca City to house an industrial institute, 
three units of which are already completed. 

A comprehensive program of instruction is now being 
prepared with a number of individuals studying to qualify 
as teachers in the new institution. 


More Night Schools Urged for 
Adult Education 


Education cannot reach “all the children of all the peo- 
ple” unless it also reaches “all the people of all the 
children,” L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult education, 
declared in a statement urging the establishment of more 
evening schools. 

The most potent influence in the life of a child, accord- 
ing to Mr. Alderman, is the influence of adults upon his 
mental growth. He asserted that adults will attend eve- 
ning schools if given an opportunity and an invitation. 

Public sentiment toward the slogan, “Educate all the 
children of all the people,” has taken form in compulsory 
school attendance laws in every state of the Union. The 
strength of this sentiment is revealed by the enforcement 
or lack of enforcement of these laws. 

A checking of our achievement in education reveals the 
fact that we have not reached all the children of all the 
people. The American Academy of Sciences reports that 
of the 1,500,000 men examined for the draft in 1917, young 
men from 18 to 35 years of age, 31 per cent were given 
the Beta classification test, which is the test provided for 
those who could not read simple English. 


The simple truth is that we cannot reach all the children 
of all the people unless we also reach all the people of all 
the children. The most potent influence in the life of a 
child is the influence of adults who not only have control 
of his body but who shape his mental growth as well. 
The most effective, and in many cases the easiest, way to 
reach children is through their parents. 

We have no compulsory school attendance law for 
adults, hence no assurance of their attendance at schools 
which might be provided for them, but we now have dem- 
onstrated for us all the proof any scientific investigators 
might require, that adults, if given an opportunity accom- 
panied by the right kind of invitation, will attend classes 
in large numbers. 

For evidence of this fact, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association is finding 
in evening schools the opportunity to reach those who need 
help, to increase the earning power of men and women 
who need this power, to improve family relationships and 
to make better citizens. 


Boston Educator to Establish National 
Education Departments Abroad 


Based on the results of a year’s study abroad, Dr. 
Walter S. Athearn, dean of Boston University School of 
Religious Education, Boston, Mass., expects to formulate 
plans for an international basis of education along the 
lines of morality and religion. 

His travels will carry him through Egypt, the Near 
East and all of the European countries. He is chairman 
of the division of character, moral and religious educa- 
tion of the World Federation of Educational Associations, 
and will establish headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from which he and his aids will work. He expects to 
establish a national department of education in each 
country with the help of his colleagues, and his progress 
in this undertaking will be reported to the next confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Educational Associations 
which will be held in Geneva in August, 1929. 





New York Principal Resigns After 
Forty-Five Years of Service 


With a record of forty-five years of service behind her, 
Emma L. Johnston, principal of the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y., has retired. During 
her years of service she has instructed more than 12,000 
graduates. She has served as principal for twenty-four 
years. 

Her main ambition during the last few years, she 
pointed out, has been to establish a four-year course in 
the school so that the credits given will be recognized 
by other colleges and universities. Recently the plan for 
the four-year course won the approval of the directors 
of the institution. 

Frederick L. Holtz, head of the Model School, a part 
of the Maxwell Training School, will succeed her tem- 


porarily. 
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The U-21 is, point for point, the 
finest, most efficient single spin- 
dle boring machine that is 
offered manual training and 
vocational school shops today. 
Its appearance augments a con- 
viction of its superiority—a cer- 
tainty of a carefulness in design 
and construction down to the 
smallest details that means to 
you boring satisfaction in all 
senses of the word. 


And there are features, many of 
them exclusive, that you will 
like. The frame is heavier and 
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more rigid. The larger table has 
a universal tilting arrangement 
that allows you to do end or 
edge boring. It is easily raised 
by means of a hand crank 
through an acme threaded screw, 
allowing an adjustment to a 
thousandth of an inch if desired. 
The foot treadle is adjustable to 
any height from the floor to suit 
any operator. The fence is uni- 
versally adjustable to any angle. 
You will want the full details of 
its construction. Ask for the 
illustrated bulletin. 


‘“‘Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow’’ 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 


BELOIT WISCONSIN 
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Bureau of Standards Opens Courses 
to Selected Students 


The educational committee of the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce has started a series of 
ten courses in scientific and technical subjects to be given 
before and after working hours during the coming winter. 
These courses began on October 1. 

These courses, it is explained, are open to all persons 
who, in the opinion of the instructor, are properly quali- 


fied for them. In the case of employees of the bureau, the 
approval of the section chief must first be secured. The 
fees for these courses are moderate. 

The subjects covered this year are: advanced optics; 
Fourier series and spherical harmonics; Newtonian poten- 
tial function; Einstein’s relativity and theory; analytical 
mechanics; chemical thermodynamics; advanced inorganic 
chemistry; ceramic petrography; Heaviside’s electrical 
circuit theory; elementary ceramics. 

Each course is given by an expert in that particular 





Arizona Education Association. 
President, J. O. Mullen, Jerome. 
Secretary, W. T. Machan, principal, 

School, Phoenix. 
Annual Meeting—Phoenix, November 8-10, 1928. 


Creighton 


Arkansas Educational Association. 
President, H. L. Turner, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Little Rock. 
Secretary, H. L. Lambert, 219-220 Glover Bldg., 
Little Rock. 
Annual Meeting—Little 
1928. 


Rock, November 14-16, 


Delaware State Education Association. 
President, M. C. Wagner, principal, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington. 
Secretary, Robert E. Schilling, superintendent of 
schools, Milford. 
Annual Meeting—Newark, November 8-9, 1928. 


Florida Education Association. 
President, George W. Marks, 
Volusia County, De Land. 
Annual Meeting—Orlando, 
ber 1, 1928. 
Idaho Education Association. 
President, D. A. Stephenson, Nampa. 
John L. Hillman, 331 Sonna Bldg., 


superintendent, 


November 30-Decem- 





Secretary, 
Boise. 
Annual Meeting—Pocatello, December 27-29, 1928. 


Minnesota Education Association. 
President, Leonard V. Koos, University of Min- 


nesota. 

Secretary, C. G. Schulz, 919 Pioneer Bldg., St. 
Paul. 

Annual Meeting—Minneapolis, November 8-10, 
1928. 


Montana Education Association. 
President, R. H. Wollin, principal, Custer County 
High School, Miles City. 
Secretary, R. J. Cunningham, 93 
Helena. 
District Meetings—October 24-27, 1928. 


Kohrs_ Block, 





Forthcoming Meetings 


New Mexico Educational Association. 
President, A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City. 
Secretary, John Milne, Albuquerque. 


Annual Meeting—Albuquerque, November 1-3, 
1928. 
North Dakota State Education Association. 
President, S. J. A. Boyd, Langdon. 
Secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 11 Magill Block, 
Fargo. 
Annual Meeting—Grand Forks, November 7-9, 


1928. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 
Secretary, James H. Kelley, 400 N. Third St., 

Harrisburg. 
Annual Meeting—Reading, December 27-28, 1928. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

President, Howard Edwards, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston. 

Secretary, Clarence W. Bosworth, 
Cranston High School, Auburn. 

Annual Meeting—Province, October 25-27, 1928. 


principal, 


South Dakota Education Association. 


President, Lyman M. Fort, principal, Mitchell 
High School, Mitchell. 

Secretary, N. E. Steele, 3 Perry Bldg., Sioux 
Falls. 


Annual Meeting—Mitchell, November 24-28, 1928. 


Washington Education Association. 
President, Mae Mark, 912 S. 11th St., Yakima. 
Secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle. 
Division Meetings—October 25-26, 1928. 


West Virginia State Education Association. 
President, Mrs. Bertha Filson, superintendent, 
Mason County, Point Pleasant. 

Secretary, J. H. Hickman, 403-405 Capital City 
Bank Bldg., Charleston. 
Annual Meeting—Wheeling, 

1928. 


November 15-17, 
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accessories. 


3636 IRON ST. 








PATENTED 


The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish, We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 


THE 
AIR-AN-LITE 


The Air-an-Lite 
double roll shade 
when made with 
Maxwell’s “Life- 
time” Canvas _in- 
sures your securing 
the best results 
from window light 
and ventilation. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. 
There Is a Distributor Near You 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 
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The Medical Examination 
Room 


and the growing responsibility of the modern school 


HE medical examina- 

tion room is today an 
invaluable asset in the 
modern school. Here the 
responsibility of  safe- 
guarding health is met, 
and a new and higher 
standard of student 
health maintained. 


There is Clark equipment 
especially designed for the 
school medical examination 
room — sterilizers, examina- 
tion tables, instrument cabi- 
nets, chairs, scales and all 
accessories. 


Write and let us give you 
further details. We can plan 
the examination room for you 
in each detail, from layout to 
equipment, and assure you of 
every economy and efficiency. 








The typical medical 
examination room can 
be fully equipped by 
Clark for a price as 
low as $300. This 
would care for any av- 
erage number of health 
examinations either by 
an attendant physician 
or by the periodic serv- 
ice of an outside phy- 
sician. Let us specify 
on your particular re- 
quirements. 





Clark equipment 
includes all needs of 
the hospital and 
medical room; also 
complete office and 
library equipment. A 
new Clark catalog 
will soon be off the 
press. Write for your 
copy today. 


A. M. CLARK COMPANY 
1907 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 








power. 





Enthustastic reception for 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Many schools are using Eastman Classroom Films, available now 


room Films, mailed on request. 


Let us give a demonstration 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


for the first time, as a regular established part of their daily work. 


Investigate this new material and avail yourself of its teaching 


All Eastman Classroom Films are made on 16 mm. safety stock. 


Further details will be found in the pamphlet Kastman Class- 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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field, the instructors being Dr. T. L. de Bruin, University 
of Amsterdam, and research fellow of the International 
Education Board; Dr. Tobias Danzig, University of 
Maryland; Dr. L. H. Adams, Geophysical Laboratory; 
Dr. Louis Cohen, Signal Corps Research Laboratory; and 
Dr. Paul H. Heyl, Dr. Raleigh Gilchrist, Dr. Herbert 
Insley, and R. V. Stull, Bureau of Standards. 

These educational courses were started twenty years 
ago, and each year an opportunity has been given to the 
younger men and women on the bureau’s staff and out- 
side to perfect themselves in physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and allied subjects. Authority for the work is 
contained in a joint resolution of Congress in 1892, open- 
ing the Government’s bureaus for research and educa- 
tional purposes. 

The fees charged place the work on a self-supporting 
basis, nearly every year showing a small increase in the 
reserve fund which is added to the sum available to pay 
the expenses of instructors, prepare the necessary copies 
of lectures and carry the work through occasional “lean 
years. 


Plan Large Library at Michigan 
State Normal 


The Michigan State Normal College is to have a new 
library. This has been definitely decided and plans are 
being prepared for a new building to be erected at a cost 
of about $250,000. The new building will be nearly twice 
is large as the old library and will provide space for 
120,000 volumes. 


University of Paris Reports Increase 
in Women Pharmacists 


More than a third of the classes in pharmacy at the 
University of Paris are girls, according to an interview 
with the dean of the faculty summarized from the Revue 
de l’Enseignment Secondaire Jeunes Filles. This 
“precipitate rush to pharmacy,” the summary states, is a 
development since the war, and with the advent of so 
many more students into the field it will soon be over- 
crowded. 

“Girls were never so much interested in pharmacy as 
a career as they are now,” said the dean. “The move- 
ment toward this profession is precipitate and intense. 
Before the war women with pharmacies had mediocre 
success. Druggists must give advice frequently and 
through a prejudice the public isn’t so apt to ask women 
to help them. 

“This prejudice, formerly so keen, has not wholly dis- 
appeared as yet. The war reduced it, because many 
pharmacists were mobilized, and in order to keep the 
pharmacies open at all the help of the first comer had 
to be accepted and the law was not always complied with. 
The wife of a druggist took possession; the public became 
accustomed to seeing a woman about, and it is being 
educated little by little. 

“The reason for the increase of girl pharmacists is 


des 


more general than just the improved chance of success. 
Women are finding it necessary to obtain employment 
and it has become much more customary to finish the 
course of the secondary school. The bachelor’s degree 
earned there, so rare for girls not so long ago, leads 
directly to pharmaceutical studies. 

“When deciding upon a choice of a profession, law and 
medicine appear too heavy, and in those professions the 
life is a hard one. Pharmacy was discovered but recently. 
The girls rushed headlong into it. They make up a 
third of the classes at the University of Paris. 

“They are even more industrious than the men—their 
work is more sustained. They do well in the examina- 
tions. In proportion to their number they earn as many 
prizes in the annual examination as the men do. All of 
them obtain their diplomas.” 





University of California Offers 
Course in Italian Culture 


culture has been endowed at the 
University of California, Berkeley, by the Italians of 
California, according to a late report. This is said to be 
the only separate and autonomous department of Italian 
in any American university. For the ensuing year a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Royal University of Rome will 
fill the new chair as a visiting professor. 


A chair of Italian 


University of Wisconsin Graduates 
to Help Freshmen 


Five graduate students of the University of Wisconsin 
will assume this fall the responsibility of assisting first- 
year men students in the selection of their courses and 
in their adjustments to college life. The plan had its 
inception in the university last year. 

The system is continued in the belief that graduate 
students, themselves just finished with undergraduate 
work, can render more acceptable service to new students 
than older men whose student days are more remote. The 
administrative assistants, as the graduate advisers are 
called, are under the supervision of the junior dean of 
the university. 





Accidental Deaths of School 
Children Decrease 


Accidental deaths of children of school age in the 
United States are about 20,000 a year, according to the 
National Safety Council, New York City. Actual sta- 
tistics prove that safety work in the schools will save 50 to 
75 per cent of these. This work can be done without extra 
time, extra teachers, or extra expense and with a greatly 
increased vitalization of the curriculum. Statistics for 
the country as a whole show that while the accidental 
deaths of persons over fifteen years of age are going 
rapidly upward, the accidental deaths of children of school 
age have been decreasing ever since safety work was 
seriously started in the schools in 1928. 
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american 1 Schoo! 


University 


The 1928-29 
Edition is now 
ready. Have you 
ordered your 
copy? The price 
is $5.00. 





NECESSITY 
IS THE MOTHER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


HE need which begot this new year- 

book is in one respect an occasional 
and in another a constant one. To all 
who are responsible for enlarging and 
maintaining America’s educational fa- 
cilities comes the occasional need for 
new plant and equipment, and the con- 
stant need for efficiency in the use and 
upkeep of existing buildings and 
grounds. 

It is to meet the demand for a compact and 
authoritative reference book covering both 
phases of this important field that THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY has come 
into being. But the present volume makes 
its bow, not as a new-born babe among the 
already impressive list of educational publi- 
cations, but rather as a lusty youth growing, 
we hope, towards a vigorous and efficient 
maturity. For the new yearbook is in reality 
an outgrowth of The University Purchasing 
Guide, which for several years has been 
serving an important section of the educa- 
tional field, and which was purchased some 
months ago by the present owners, a new 
corporation affiliated with the publishers of 
The American City Magazine and The 
Municipal Index. 

In enlarging the scope of the yearbook and 
in gathering the impressive series of articles 
which comprise the present volume, exceed- 
ingly valuable aid has been given by the 
Editorial Board of Advisors. To these co- 
operators who have written articles or offered 
helpful suggestions, as well as to other au- 
thors the editors express their hearty thanks. 

For the convenience of the boards of edu- 
cation, college trustees, superintendents and 
headmasters of schools, purchasing agents, 
architects and others who will read and con- 
sult this yearbook, its contents have been 
divided into the nine sections listed on the 
flyleaf facing the title page. Not the least 
important feature of the book, we are sure, 
will prove to be the “condensed catalogues” 
of materials and equipment whose grouping 
corresponds to that of the text pages and 
immediately follows the reading matter in 
each of the first seven sections. 

Among the most notable of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY’s new features is the 
Directory of Architects, which comprises Sec- 
tion IX. Here are listed, for the first time, 
the names and addresses of 775 architects 
who during the last five years, have designed 
three or more school or college buildings cost- 
ing $50,000 or more each, the name of each 
architect being followed by a listing of three 
of his typical educational buildings. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Tribune Tower, 155 Montgomery St., 
Chicago San Francisco 
Hanna Building, 
Cleveland 
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American Education Week to Be 
Observed in November 


The week of November 5 to 11 has been set aside this 
year for the observance of American Education Week. 
The occasion was instituted in 1920 by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., to stimulate 
enthusiasm for education, and it is now promoted each 
year by the American Legion, the National Education 
Association, parent teacher associations, school authorities 
and other organizations interested in education. It offers 
an exceptional opportunity for parents and others to 
acquaint themselves with the work of the schools. 


Cadet Teachers Given Practical 
Training in Teaching 


As part of their practical experience, cadet teachers 
from Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., are placed for a period of three months each 
in full charge of a room or department in one of the town, 
village, consolidated or rural schools of which the college 
has supervision. This is in addition to experience gained 
in demonstration schools maintained on the campus, which 
have an enrollment of 800 pupils. 

Cadet teachers have the assistance of instructors in 
different departments of the college, and work is under 
the supervision of a director and an assistant. The 
service is given without remuneration, but the cadet 
teachers are considered as regularly enrolled in teachers 
college, and receive for satisfactory work ten hours of 
credit in education. 


“Go to the Polls” Campaign in 
Evansville Schools 


Politics in the public schools sound like the “last straw’ 
on the face of it, but politics in the schools under the 
plan of John O. Chewning, superintendent of schools, 
Evansville, Ind., presented to the board of education and 
unanimously and enthusiastically accepted by that body, 
is a different story. 

In brief this plan as outlined calls for patriotic ex- 
ercises in all of the schools the morning of election day 
in which the responsibilities of the franchise will be 
stressed. Schools will be dismissed then in order to 
permit the children to assist in getting out the vote. This, 
in the opinion of Mr. Chewning, would be a fine lesson 
in practical citizenship. 

In support of this plan Mr. Chewning says: 

“The public schools form the largest arm of the govern- 
ment. Why should the schools not render assistance to 
the government on its most critical day—election day? 
At present, according to statesmen and leading students 
of government, the most alarming symptom in our gov- 
ernment is the indifference of the people to the ballot box. 
Help could be given by the schools in remedying this 
unfavorable condition. 


, 


“Surely, if boys and girls come out of schools with the 
idea firmly implanted in their minds that it is not only 
a privilege, but also a duty, to vote, then the next genera- 
tion will see a much higher percentage of eligible voters 
casting their ballots on election day and consequently a 
much greater percentage of citizens taking an interest 
in their local, state and national governments. 

“It also may be that following dismissal of school 
parades will be formed through the various districts, 
headed by school bands, and bearing placards urging all 
to do their duty. 

“Then as the reward, each child after the election 
will be awarded honor citizenship badges if all the voters 
from his home exercised their franchises. 

“This, it is believed, despite criticism that may come 
from certain quarters, is a good plan. It will not only 
serve to remind parents, no matter what their political 
affiliation, that they are dutifully bound to vote, but it 
will act as an early influence in the lives of school chil- 
dren and will bring to them a practical knowledge of the 
polls, the ballot and election machinery they might not 
otherwise acquire until a much later date. 

“The idea to stage parades on city streets and hold 
programs of a patriotic nature in the schools on election 
day is good and should be encouraged. Everything possi- 
ble should be done this year to bring out the largest vote 
ever recorded.” 





New York Adds Ten Days 
to School Year 


The number of days each year during which school 
must be in session in New York State has been increased 
from 180 to 190 by recent action of the New York State 
Legislature. Compulsory attendance upon part-time in- 
struction by employed minors, 14 to 17 years of age, 
except graduates of four-year high schools, is required 
in cities having a population of 20,000 or more, and in 
districts where there are 200 or more such employed 
minors. Exceptions are made of children mentally or 
physically defective. The penalty against parents for 
permitting their children to violate attendance require- 
ments was increased from $5 or 5 days’ imprisonment 
to $10 or 10 days’ imprisonment for a first offense. 





Vocational School to Have 
Beauty Parlor 


Contracts have been awarded for the new Essex County 
Vocational School for Girls, Essex County, N. Y., which 
call for an expenditure of $705,141. The school will be 
modern to meet conditions in the industrial and com- 
mercial world to-day. It will have a special department 
for beauty culture, the school board having realized some 
time ago that beauty parlors have established a business 
in great demand to-day. 

A course in this work is already a part of the cur- 
riculum of the present school, but the facilities in the new 
building will be more modern and complete. 
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JOANNA CLOTH 


T és economy to buy the best, when 

you equip a school with window 
shades. Put up Joanna Cloth shades 
at every window, and your budget 
is free from further shade expense 
items. 

Hartshorn Joanna Cloth is practi- 
cally wear-proof. Sun does not fade 
it; rain does not spot it. It does not 
wrinkle, crack, stain or collect dust. 
Term after term, it hangs smooth 
and straight at every window. Its 
original freshness is maintained 
simply by rubbing a damp cloth 
lightly over the surface. Specify 
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Joanna Cloth shades, 
mounted on dependable 
Hartshorn Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


My Es* 1800 


For free circulation of 

air and properly diffused 

light in classrooms, 

use this arrangement— 

Hartshorn Shade Roll- 

ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 





Keep the Children 


Comfortable 


Athey Weatherstrips 


of metal, lined with cloth, 


ATHEY WINDOW 





change any wood or steel 
school window from a rat- 
tling, loose, drafty sash to 
one that works smoothly 
and quietly and is absolute- 
ly draft-proof when closed. 


Every cubic foot of cold 
winter air entering the 
school-room through loose 
windows replaces a cubic 
foot of warm air that has 
cost money, labor and fuel. 


STOP THIS 
LEAKAGE 


for the life of the School 
Building 


The saving in fuel will pay 
for the work and material 
in less than three years 
(that’s 33% on the invest- 
ment) and some buildings 
have returned the invest- 
ment in less than two years 
—from then on the saving 


SHADES are ideal ig Clear profit. 


for schools 
are wstant 
able to s 


part of the window. 
















Coen RN OR BW 


Sectional view 


4 times actu 
dimensions. 


, as they 

1 djust- . 

Rede "a Hundreds of prominent 
Schools, Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Public 


Buildings and thousands of 
residences all over America 
are ATHEY-Weather- 
stripped and enjoy comfort 
and low fuel bills. 


COLD AIR 


cannot filter through 
ATH HY Cloth-Lined 
Weatherstripped windows. 
The weatherstrips are 
quickly and easily installed. 
Give size of windows and 
write for prices. 





Now is the time 
to install 


- Write for Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6104 W. 65TH ST., CHICAGO 


Representative 


s in all Principal Cities and in Foreign Countries 
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Pror. Oscar H. WILLIAMS, acting head of the depart- 
ment of education at De Pauw University, has resigned 
to accept a position in the department of education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


RAYMOND J. CossEBooM, former head master of Mitchell 
School, Billerica, Mass., has been appointed head master 
of the Abbott School, Farmington, Me., following the 
resignation of ORIN HASKELL. 


Dr. BRADFORD KNappP, formerly president of the Okla- 
homa Agriculture and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla., has accepted the presidency of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


W. S. Wyter has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dakotah School for Boys, Dakota, Ill. H. K. BALTZER 
who was formerly head master, succeeds him. 


LOUISE BROWNE ELLSWORTH has opened Ellsworth Hail, 
a school for children from four to twelve years of age, 
at Chepiwanoxet, R. L, on Narragansett Bay. Her hus- 
» band is assisting in the management of the institution. 


W. M. SHAPPELL has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Allen County, Ohio, succeeding C. A. ARGAN- 
BRIGHT who has accepted a similar position in Hardin 
County. 


A. A. RIDDERING, superintendent of schools, Marysville, 
Mich., for the last eight years, has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools, Melvindale, Mich. 


P. S. Doane, for the last five years superintendent of 
schools, Gooding, Idaho, has resigned. 


L. L. TyLer, former superintendent of schools, Muske- 
gon Heights, Mich., has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of education, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 


recently elected head 
S. C., succeeding 


COLONEL JAMES RISHER was 
master of Carlisle School, Bamburg, 


W. C. DUNCON. 


H. L. Turner, formerly state rural school supervisor 
for Arkansas, has been succeeded by W. F. HALL, who, 
prior to his new connection, was superintendent of schools 
at Russellville and Camden, Ark. 


FLoyp V. WARDMAN resigned as principal of the Gettys- 
burg High School, Gettysburg, S. D., to accept the super- 
intendency of the schools at Wolsey, S. D. 


EARL C. DUNCAN has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Clarinda, Iowa, succeeding E. L. WEAVER. 


E. J. CHESKY, who was superintendent of schools at 
Burlington, Kan., has resigned to become superintendent 
of schools at Herington, Kan. 


Rev. H. J. GLENN has been appointed to serve as presi- 
dent of Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. The va- 
cancy was caused by the resignation of C. G. SOLBERG, 
who becomes dean of the Lutheran Bible School, Chicago, 
Til. 


B. O. SKINNER, superintendent of schools, Marietta, 
Ohio, for the last fourteen years, has been appointed 
president of Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Dr. G. D. SANDERS, formerly associate professor of 
English at the University of Arizona, is the newly elected 
head of the English department at the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


WILFRED McCuTCHEON, formerly principal of Clay 
County High School, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Union district schools, Marshall County, W. Va. 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON, dean of the school of education, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., has been made 
dean emeritus. He is succeeded by Dr. W. L. UML, 
formerly director of the school of education, University 
of Wisconsin. C. J. ANDERSON has taken Dr. UHL’s place 
at Wisconsin. 


O. S. HUBBARD has been appointed superintendent of 
schools in Fresno, Calif., following the election of 
WALTER R. HEPNER, whom he succeeds, as superintendent 
of schools in San Diego, Calif. 


JOHN A. ENTZ, after serving nine years as principal 
of the Southwestern State Normal School, California, Pa., 
has resigned. 


V. P. Mock has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Gordon, Wis., to fill the vacancy left by A. A. SMITH, 
resigned. 


Dr. JOSEPH E. Rowe, formerly director of extension in 
the College of William and Mary, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 


RAYMOND O. Davies, formerly assistant dean of men, 
University of Iowa, has been appointed dean of men, 
Drake University. 


L. A. PACKARD, principal of the Port Huron High 
School, Port Huron, Mich., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Port Huron, succeeding H. A. Davis, 
resigned. 


E. L. WEAVER, superintendent of schools, Clarinda, 
Iowa, for the last eleven years, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools, Scotts Bluff, Nebr. 


EVERETT W. IRELAND has been appointed to succeed 
CHARLES S. CLARK as superintendent of schools, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT is the new dean of 
women at Northwestern University. WINIFRED G. RICH- 
ARDSON, who held that position for many years, has re- 
signed. 


Pror. JAMES H. HANCE, head of the department of 
geology at the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, has been appointed dean of the 
Oregon State Agricultural College, succeeding Dr. 
CHARLES E. NEWTON, resigned. 











ere, 





ay us and ceilings can now 


be reinforced with steel, ex- 
actly like concrete. This book tells 
how —the coupon or a letter will 
bring it. 
% 8 


If you are interested in the low main- 
tenance cost of buildings, you will value 
this book highly. It describes a new 
method of building walls and ceilings 
with four distinct advantages—a method 
that has proved so effective that it has 
already been successfully tested in over 
200,000 installations. 

The basis of this method is the use of 
STEELTEX, a new material that brings to 
the protection of plaster the time-proved 
principle of reinforcing. 

STEELTEX is used in place of lath. It is 
a fabric of rust-proofed (galvanized) cold- 
drawn steel of high tensile strength, 
attached to a tough, waterproofed, in- 















VALUABLE 
BOOK 
the coupon brings | 
it pro 


FRR PUTS 


















sulating backing. When plaster is ap- 
plied, the plaster spreads under the fabric 
and over it. Asa result, the steel is com- 
pletely embedded in the finished job, to 
reinforce and to minimize the danger 
of cracks. 


Many advantages in one 
material 


But STEELTEX does not stop with rein- 
forcing. Thanks to its special backing, 
it brings the welcome quality of insula- 
tion. It seals every partition against damp- 
ness and it deadens sound to make every 
room more restfully quiet and peaceful. 
And naturally it completely eliminates 
lath marks. 

STEELTEX comes in sheets 50” x 52”, 
which the lather applies. It is nailed to 
the studs like any other plaster base, and 
plaster is applied in the customary 
manner. 

The book, “Better Walls for Better 
Homes” gives complete details. Will 


STEELTEX 


THREE TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 


for plaster .. for stucco.. for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 


NOW PLASTER IS REINFORCED WITH STEEL—EXACTLY LIKE CONCRETE 


NOW... 
Plaster 





gets the 
protection 
it needs! 


you send for it at once so we can mail 
you your copy? 


New—stTEELTEX for floors 


STEELTEX for floors, recently introduced, 
has already been used in numerous im- 
portant installations. Heavier than other 
forms of STEELTEX. It is quickly stretched 
and secured in place over any type of 
beam or joist. It comes in rolls, not sheets. 


Its obvious advantages include maxi- 
mum construction speed, elimination of 
forms, prevention of droppings, uniform 
reinforcement throughout the slab, bet- 
tcr curing, etc. The booklet, “‘sTEELTEX 
for Floors”, contains full details with 
working drawings. Send for your copy 
of this important book, also. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


Diviston oF 


| 
“> 49—% + ge wi 
e758 ttaran & 7 
PRLLSE RAY tw i ; 


1910 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of welded steel fabric 









@ National Steel Fabric Co., 
1910 Union Trust Bldz., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

& Without obligation send 

es O (check) Better Walls for Better Homes 

mC) (check) Stee/tex for Floors. 


4 Name_ ee 
Firm __ mis 
Street 

Place 


















Health 


comes in 


the windows 
through 


HELIOGLASS 





The sun — Nature’s ultra-violet ray generator — is 
always operating — its treatments are free and its 
beneficial results are unfailing. 


Children are entitled to all the health and vigor 
that Nature offers. 


Schoolrooms with ordinary windows are rooms de- 
signed to deprive the children and teachers of the 
life-giving rays of the sun. 


HELIOGLASS permits the vital violet rays toenter with 
the sunlight while ordinary glass shuts them out. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


We will also gladly furnish on request copies of the 
Bureau of Standards reports covering this glass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass Co. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


HELIOGLASS 
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ORGA 


—Door Builders 
for 3 Generations 


The Ideal Door 
| for all 


School Construction 








FLUSHWOOD SOUND RESISTANT! 


Proved by Dr. Paul E. Sabine in Tests at 
Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva 





Chosen by leading architects the nation by two single one-panel doors hung 2 inches 

‘ ; apart, is greater than that by a single Flush- 
over for its many outstanding features of wood Door, yet the difference is not sufficiently 
construction. great to justify the increased cost of fitting 


and hanging two ef the lighter doors as com- 
SOUND RESISTANT To school builders, especially, it recom- paced Wn © cingls Cluiwees Seen 


apeceeentemean mends itself because of its great resistance Where quiet must be maintained a door 
to sound. Scientific laboratory tests by which stops sound at the threshold is a 
the eminent acoustical engineer, Dr. Paul valuable part of the building. That is why 
E. Sabine at the Riverbank Laboratories, Flushwood is finding an ever-widening field 
Geneva, have proven this to be a fact. Dr. of usefulness in school construction. 


bi i i his tests says in . 
ae Ss ae ’ Let us explain fully what Flushwood can 


art: 2 - A 

offer you in complete door satisfaction. A 
“The spotpetion od nag gg ee = by ro card to our nearest office will bring all in- 
new ushwo oor is ap grea 4 ‘ , 
than by either the regular flush door or the formation with a copy of our latest Flush- 
one-panel door. While the reduction of sound wood catalog. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. ; New York City 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





EUGENE BAsH, principal of the Henry Kumpf School, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed principal of the 
Central Junior High School, Kansas City, succeeding the 
late HENRY KING. 


WALTER B. CRANE, principal of the Metropolitan High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., died recently. 


Mrs. EpitrH CHAPIN CRAVEN has succeeded OLIVE 
SEWALL PARSONS as principal of Rogers Hall, Lowell, 
Mass. Miss PARSONS’ resignation came with the comple- 
tion of her eighteenth year as principal. 


JAMES F. JOHNSON has been appointed principal of the 
Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J., to succeed 
LYNN A. EMERSON, who resigned. 


EVERETT W. IRELAND has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Somerville, Mass. 


Pror. WitpuR P. Bowen, head of the department of 
physical education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., died after a short illness. 


EpwarD R. VAN KLEEK has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Walden, N. Y. 


GEORGE WALKOTTEN was appointed principal of the 
Roosevelt High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., to succeed the 
late MARY B. CARPENTER. 


ABBIE ProBASsco is the new principal of Jennings Semi- 
nary, Aurora, IIl., succeeding BERTHA BARBER, resigned. 


BERTHA HAMILTON has been named dean of women at 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., succeeding her sis- 
ter, Mrs. MAUDE MENDENHALL, who has accepted a similar 
position at a college in Wisconsin. 


MARGARET A. AUGUR has recently been appointed dean 
of Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


A. P. BurrouGHs has been newly appointed as super- 
intendent of the Haverstraw Public School, Haverstraw, 
N. J. 


WILLARD W. BARTLETT has been appointed president of 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 


FRANK A. HENDERSON, for eight years principal of the 
Orange High School, Orange City, Calif., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Burbank, Calif. LEONARD F. 
CeLLINS, who was formerly in this position is now super- 
intendent of the Chino city schools, Chino, Calif. 


RAY HENRICKSEN is the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of the Tonopah Mining and Industrial School, 
Tonopah, Nev. 


MARVIN L. WILLIAMS, for several years superintendent 
of schools at Spring Valley, Ohio, will succeed WILLIAM M. 
HAWEE as principal of the Lebanon High School, Lebanon, 
Ohio. 


GEORGE H. COLEBANK has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Beckley, W. Va., to accept a college position. 


WALTER Scott Perry has resigned as director of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts at Pratt Institution, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after having served for forty-one years. 
He is succeeded by JAMES C. BORDREAU. 


JESSIE CLAIRE MCDONALD, principal, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Washington, D. C., for the last 
fifteen years, died following an emergency operation. 


C. D. Brock has resigned after serving fifteen years 
as superintendent of the Wallace, Idaho, schools. 


Dr. W. H. D. Roussg, for twenty-seven years head mas- 
ter of the Perse School, Cambridge, England, has re- 
signed and will retire from educational work. 


KATHARINE ELLIOTT, formerly principal of the Orton 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., has been appointed as dean 
of the King-Smith Studio-School, Washington, D. C. 


Pror. F. P. SuMMeERS, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Jane Lew, W. Va., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed WATT STEWART as head of the department of history 
and political science at Morris Harvey College, Barbours- 
ville, W. Va. 


GEORGE S. PoTTeR has resigned as head master of the 
Potter School, San Francisco, Calif., and I. R. DAMON is 
the new head master and owner. 


CHARLES E. TEACH has been elected superintendent of 
schools, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


A. L. KEENEY has resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Byron, Wyo. 


JAMES E. BLUE, former principal of the Luther L. 
Wright High School, Ironwood, Mich., has accepted a 
position as principal of the Rockford Senior High School, 
Rockford, IIl. 


WILBuR R. LECRON has succeeded CHARLES H. EHREN- 
FELD as president of York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 


JESSE O. VAN METER, formerly of Lexington, Ky., has 
been elected president of Lee’s College, Jackson, Ky. 


COLONEL CHARLES M. Woop has resigned as superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. J. H. HENry has relinquished her title 
as president of the California Preparatory School, Covina, 
Calif. The combined position of president and superin- 
tendent will be filled by FRANK L. SMITH, who will also 
act as temporary head master. 


Nora E. MATHESON has been elected to succeed AMY 
LOWEY as principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


RosBert S. ILLINGSWORTH is the newly appointed head 
master at Swavely School, Manassas, Va., filling the posi- 
tion left vacant by ELI SWAVELY, the founder, who is also 
president of the school. 
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FIRE 
ALARMS 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire 
Alarm Apparatus is 
of the latest design, 
will meet every re- 
quirement, and is 
100% dependable. 


—_ 


BES ties 





The name “Holtzer- 
Cabot” on your fire 
alarm equipment re- 
lieves you of all re- 
sponsibility. 





Fire Alarm Station 


SS RF Aa AO RE ate 


Full particulars will 
be sent upon re- 
quest. 










Fire Alarm Station 








(22 " 
uA C” Double Gong Bell 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, Il. 


125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Fire Alarm Control Panel in Case ; 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO.*. 
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DUNHAM HEATING 


An open letter from the 
president of C. A. Dunham Co. 


UR National business has become International. 
Under corporate powers vested in several companies, 
the latest of these is the C. A. DUNHAM COM- 

PANY, LTD., of London, England. 

There are at present more than eighty offices in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and in addition 
thereto, there are several agencies in other parts of the World. 
This forms an active background for the Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System. 


An Organization of Specialists 


Certain well defined territory boundaries surround each 
company office, and all installations are the fixed responsibil- 
ity of the managing engineer in whose territory these systems 
may be located. 

In each office there are from one to ten members—one or 
more of whom have engineering training, qualifying them to 
advise on the proper application of this new heating method. 


Its Value Has Been Proved 


There is no mistake about the value of heating buildings 
with low temperature steam which may be varied to meet the 
needed output to balance the heat loss. Mr. Apple. Super- 
intendent of the Barlum Tower, Detroit, states that the 
season’s cost of heating that forty-story building with this 
system, was $0.292 per square foot of radiation. The 
season started September 12, 1927, and ended June 5, 
1928; it was a green building and had all the usual handi- 
caps of foreign matter to clear, which invariably attends the 
first year of any installation. Steam costs were $1.00 per 
1000 pounds. 

Chicago apartment buildings show greater savings the sec- 
ond season than for the first, with a radiation operating cosi 
per square foot as low as $0.212 for the full heating period 
just passed using coal as fuel. 

We have records on file of installations in and between 
Quebec, Canada, and Dallas, Texas; between Rhode Island 
and Oregon, each reflecting variables in fuel conditions and 
weather changes. Reports from every installation which was 
in operation during any portion of the winter, have been 
uniformly satisfactory and with fuel saving established beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. 


A Most Important Development 


Our own engineers, who have been so closely identified 
with me in this development, admittedly agree that for useful 
results wherever artificial heat is needed, this system numbers 
with the most important developments of the present day. 


A mere statement that the Differential System properly in- 
stalled and operated can accomplish the remarkable fuel saving 
claims, sounds bombastic without the evidence, but it is true 
—we have the evidence and the proof that the Dunham Dif- 
ferential System will save 25% (or more) of fuel over the 
standard vacuum return line system in general use today. 


0.0, Diuutconum 


U. S. Patent 1644114 Additional patents in the United States, Canada and 
Foreign Countries now pending. 





Dunham Building 


450 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Motor on Arbor Universal 
Saw Bench for Schools 


The Union Motor Atbor Universal Saw Ix the most advanced type 
of saw bench obtainable and is especially site for school use It pro- 
vides the maximum of speed, accuracy. safety 1m compactness at the very 
minimum cost. 

The motor on Arbor construction eliminates belts gears or flexibl ou 
plings and gives the most efficient and most positive lrive possible to obtain 
The Union me r on Arbor Saw Bench is the first machine of this type 
suitable for rati on with lighing current It is portable—easily moved 
from place to piner Send for description circular Let us show you why 
this machine is indispensable to schools teaching modern wood-working and 
why students have a decided advantage in actual practice when taught with 
Union Machines 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON COMPANY 
116 Straight Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


ALL SAFE 


“the second floor pupils following out their usual 
drill, slid safely to the ground.” 














Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice and Snow cannot deter 
the safe exit of children and teachers from the second 
or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, when a POTTER 
TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot 
happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. 
There is no danger of crowding, the children becoming 
frightened into jumping or falling by accident, as is pos- 
sible with other types. 


88 states have schools now fire safe 
1861 Conway Bldg. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. CHICAGO 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 
































Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 











“3R” cleaning will not do 
for modern equipment 


ARSH powders, caustics and plenty of scrubbing 

served the purpose when reading, ‘riting, and 
*rithmetic made up the school curriculum. Such drastic 
measures could do little harm to wooden floors and 
cast iron fixtures. 


Today, however, with expensive modern equipment, and 
many schools boasting cafeterias, rest rooms and show- 
er rooms—monel metal, enamel, tile and china fixtures 
and linoleum or composition covered floors must be 
kept clean by less strenuous methods. Injured sur- 
faces mean high maintenance and replacement costs. 


That is why hundreds of schools use Oakite methods 
wherever there is cleaning to be done. Oakite works 
safely—with a minimum of hand scrubbing. Contains 
no abrasive, acid, lye, caustic or soap—cannot injure 
the most highly polished surfaces. Yet, Oakite is thor- 
ough. Every bit of dirt and grease is quickly loosened 
and rinsed away completely. No slippery soap film 
remains, 

Write for booklet ‘‘Oakite in Schools.” It contains a 
money saving suggestion for every school cleaning job. 
No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NCW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 
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A Brunswick Triumph | 


In Seat 
Manufacture! 


A sheet-covered seat that is 
guaranteed indefinitely not to 
split at the edges 











As shown below, Brunswick’s new White Seat has a 
heavy reinforced cushion of tough, resilient pyralin 
right on the outer edges where blows and rough 
usage are liable to cause white seats to split open. 
The sheet pyralin on the new Brunswick Seat is 
welded to this heavy cushion edge of pyralin. The 
seat edge is thus made 9 times as thick as asingle sheet! 





Brunswick White Seat, Model 300, 
with chromium plated hexagon hinge 


Even the roughest usage won't damage this amazing new 
construction. It enables us to guarantee this edge against 
defects for an unlimited period. 


Our large manufacturing facilities enable us to offer the 
Brunswick White Seat at exceedingly attractive prices. 


In addition to the Whale-bone-ite Seat, and this new 
White Seat, Brunswick is now manufacturing a complete 
line of wood seats. Thus in the Brunswick line you can now 
find seats for every type of installation. Our catalog showing 
all models should be in your file. Write for it. The coupon 


HE makers of the famous Whale-bone-ite Seat now offer * for your convenience. 


their newest triumph in seat manufacture. The Brunswick 
White Seat shown here is a pyralin sheet-covered seat on Fill In, Clip and Mail 
wood base with a unique patented feature that means com- 
plete protection at the outer edge of the seat where danger OU EEE 
of damage is greatest. 

Instead of merely joining the two sheets of pyralin by 
overlapping or butting, as has been the custom in white seat 
manufacture, Brunswick has developed and patented a joint 
which makes what has been the weakest part of a sheet- 
covered seat now the strongest. 


I 
Box 295, Seat Department 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send your complete catalog, showing all models of Whale- 
bone-ite, White and Wood Seats. 

! 

I 


The two sheets of pyralin are now welded at the edge to steam RAR al NCR a da Dalal ate 
a heavy cushion of pyralin. Thus instead of the usual thick- ee Pee eS Ie hs et Oe : 
ness at the edge, where blows are most apt to hit, this . 
new-type seat has solid pyralin there 9 times the thickness City State ! 


of a single sheet! 


BRUNSWICK sears 


Made by the Manufacturers of the Whale-bone-ite Seat 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ~: Chicago + New York 
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HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
BETTER APPEARANCE SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 


REDUCED EXPENSE 





All can be secured thru a regulation adopted outfit Desks 
for your 
GIRL’S GYMNASIUM CLASSES FOR LESS MONEY 

THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 

We have helped hundreds of Large ........... $4.95 

SCHOOLS and COLLEGES Medium ......... 4.80 

to a higher plane of attain- Small ........... 4.65 

ment in PHYSICAL EDU- 

CATION and student inter We produced the first steel desk and other 

tim Gs uti of school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 


products are still in the lead for sanitation and 


uniform and practical Gym- 
correct posture. 


nasium Apparel. 


Let us demonstrate why 








your local dealer is able to , Fer , 
‘ “ ; . First Aid 
reduce prices on regulation d 
outfits. — 
Hospital 
Room. 
Knickers and Waist Send for 
: : ee , Cata- 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW FALL CATALOG 
logue. 





ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


Manufacturers of Women’s Gymnasium Clothing 
1857 Milwaukee ‘Avenue COLUMBIA St?(O 


Chicago, III. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
































Standard-ized Cape Uniforms 


FE preferred for 
Mixed Bands 


The problem of equipping bands composed 
of girls and boys is readily answered with 
Standard-ized Cape Uniforms. They pro- 
duce the most satisfactory effect and best of 
all—they are most economical. 





Standard-ized Cape Uniforms are 
made in a wide variety of color 
combinations simplifying selection 
of school colors. 


Send for samples and further information stating 
color combination desired. 





STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


1227 Prospect Ave. Manufacturers Cleveland, Ohio 
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UNIFORMS 


For 
CLASSES IN 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
And 


CAFETERIA 
MANAGEMENT 








No. 


6004 


WRITE FOR A STYLE FOLDER OR SAMPLES 


Toye NY. UEC. 


Established 1845 





LEADERSHIP IN 
Commercial Education Texts 


Gregg texts have reached their present command- 
ing position through years of research and investi- 
gation made with a view to finding the latest and 
best in commercial education. Gregg texts cover 
every phase of secondary commercial education. 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Accounting Parliamentary Law 

Advertising Public Speaking 

Art (Figure Drawing) Salesmanship 

Bookkeeping Secretarial Practice 

Business English and Corre- Shorthand (Gregg) 
spondence 


Basic Texts 


Cates Cepentestinn and Ad- Foreign Language Adapte- 
Civil Service Cons 
; P ‘ Canadian Editions 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Supplementary Texts 


Commercial Education 
Commercial Law 
Economics 
English 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Reading Books 

Tests and Measurements 
Shorthand Penmanship 
Mail Lessons 


Dictionary Study Reporters’ Books 
‘ . Teachers Helps 
English Classics : " 
Business English and Cor- Educational Monographs 
respondence Magazines 
French Commercial Corre- Spanish (Commercial and Con- 
spondence versational) 
Mathematics (Junior High Spelling 
Schools) Stationery 
Office Practice Typewriting 


Address our nearest office for complete catalog or examination copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London 





























Have You Ever Scrubbed a Floor? 





F you are interested in the cleanliness of floors of your 


school and you’ve never scrubbed a floor yourself, get a 


brush and do it now. 


Make this Test! 


Take your brush in hand and just go over the floor lightly, 
then put your weight on that brush—and immediately you 
scrub more thoroly, more quickly (because you don’t have 
to scrub so long in one spot), and your floor is cleaner, be- 
cause your brush has reached into cracks and scrubbed out 
all the dirt. 


Another ‘‘Interesting’’ Test 


You will have noticed how you brushed the suds aside as 
your brush went around and around. Now take two brushes 
and imitate the action of the Lincoln Twin Disc—around and 
around towards the middle! The difference is readily 


apparent. 
Write for Free Trial 


The entire weight of the Lincoln is on the brushes. You 
know that that is important. And the brushes revolve to- 
wards the middle. You have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of this! We will gladly send you the Lincoln for a Free 
Trial on your own floors. Write us today. 


FLOOR-MACHINERY Co., INC. 


235 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 












The Lincoln 
Twin Disc 
Floor Machine 
Wax Polishes 
Scrubs and does 
Light Sanding 


“@te’d. 














TIRRILL Gas 


An economical gas 
plant that makes you 
independent, and sup- 
plics gas for all needs 





at a very moderate | 


cost. 


The TIRRILL Gas Machine 





furnishes a steady supply of safe and de- | | 


pendable gas of standard, uniform quality; 
non-poisonous and absolutely smokeless. 





Gas made instantly and automatically, 
as wanted, right on your premises. 





Tite, Tirrill is the only machine that mixes 
e gas outside of the building and under 
ground. Listed as Standard by the National 
Board * Fire Underwriters. Nothing to get 
out of order or need repairs. 

The Pennsylvania State College advises that 
its Tirrill machine has given 38 years of satis 
factory daily service. 


Write TODAY for complete, illustrated catalog No. 5 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 
(Est. 1864) 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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For the Teaching of 
Chemistry 


For the teaching of Chemistry, as well as for in- 
struction in other sciences, it is generally admitted 
that there is no equipment that enjoys the prestige 
and reputation among educators to the extent of 


Sewanee’ 


wpe Furniture 


Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 
No. 862 

A favorite’ in 
many labora- 
tories. Accom- 
modates 16 
students, work- 

in sections 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will 
make suggestive layout for eyu._pment to meet your requirements 


wi out charge or obiigation. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Office: 
Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 









































CHOOLS, Colleges and 

Universities having in- 
firmaries and hospitals will 
find a practical use for The 
MopERN HospITAL YEAR 
BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. 
This annual reference vol- 
ume, with its 900 pages, is 
the one complete guide to the 
problems of hospital plan- 
ning, equipment, organiza- 
tion and purchasing. It will 
serve an indispensable pur- 
pose, for it combines in one 
volume essential and de- 
tailed reference to the many 
considerations of this phase 
of school service. 


The pre-publication price of 
The YEAR BOOK is $1.00, 
delivery free. This New 
Edition will soon be released. 
Send your order now and 
take advantage of this pres- 
ent low price. After publi- 
cation the price will be $2.50. 


THE MODERN HosPITAL PUBLISHING Co. 


660 Cass Street 
Chicago, III. 
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Pumport’s Sexe 


A PRODUCT o& S.GUMPERT CO. /ne. Brooklyn, New York 
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I agree with you, Isabel 


“This Chocolate Cream Dessert is Wonderful!” 


J. only delighted customers but delighted chefs say 


it's wonderful. For Gumpert’s Cream Dessert is not only superlatively smooth, rich and 
creamy but it is so easy to make and brings such worthwhile profit. 


Simply add two quarts of water to a package and boil - - that’s all. You don’t even have 
to add sugar, as it is already properly sweetened. Serve it in any number of tempting 
ways - - with whipped or plain cream, or sprinkled with a garnish of chopped nuts or 
confections. 


Easy to make, easy to sell, a popular favorite with everybody, Gumpert’s Chocolate Cream 
Dessert costs you only three cents a portion topped with whipped cream. Selling it at ten 
cents your profit is seven cents. Mighty few desserts offer you such an attractive profit. 


Try Gumpert’s Chocolate Cream Dessert. We will 
gladly send you a sample tf requested to do so. 






Cream Dessert 


“PRODUCT of S. GUMPERT CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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N O I S FRIENDS 


Modern schools are now taking every precaution 
to rid class rooms of unnecessary distracting 
noises. Send for interesting engineering data. 


Schools 
Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 

. Theatres 

” Churches 
Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 
Lodges 





CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 

Hundreds Stevens method is a proven engineering 

he ¢ success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 

of the mos ings and floors with any one or a com- 

modern bination of sound absorbing products. 

ud ; has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 

wilds =e problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 

notse-pYrO- vices and scientifically proved methods. 

tected with which include necessary changes in 

ventilation flues, oj — a — 

N even the operation of bowling alleys be- 

STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 
Sound-Proof cred an impossible combination. 


Our engineering department will 
cheerfully advise with you, 
without the least obligation. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Engineering 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 








939. STUDENTS DOUBLE-PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemis- 
try and Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate 
laboratories. 





L-5060. READING TABLE of im- 
proved construction assuring absolute 
rigidity—legs equipped with cast brass 
sockets, 
Modern in design, sturdily constructed of quality ma- 
terials, PETERSON EQUIPMENT is the choice of 
many leading educational institutions. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory : 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, [llinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 























This 10-Pomt 





Or 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 


Darability 10. 


Send for complete Catalog 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Leads You to National 
— the Most Modern and 
Scientific Equipment 


Test 


Sanitation 





Combinat = . with PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. No. 181 

Moe ‘Arm Top. Standards New National Pedestal Desk. 
fi ‘ished in duraiie P baked A favorite where fixed seat- 
enamel; woods, in National ing is required. 

process fini sh, both in a soft 


brown color 





No. 182 
National Pedestal Desk with 
deep curved veneer back and 
comfortably shaped saddle 
seat. 





No. 131 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 





No. 31 . 
New National Chair-Desk 


Equipped with the Moeser 





Sghool wol DESKS, 
No. 143 
National Separate Desk and Chair. 





Extended Arm. 











The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The World’s Most 
Modern Schools 


Maple F looring recognize the importance of HAMLINIZED 
edge tight SOUND-PROOF DOORS 


and folding partitions 
for Schools Northwstern University’s New 0 " 








ings: 

Levy Mayer Hall and Gary Library of 
Law, equipped with Hamlin’s Sound 
Proof Doors. 


EPEATED tests have proven Jas. Gamble Rogers, 


New York 


that there is no substitute Child, & Smith, 
for hard maple floors in schools. sai Seaman 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- warden . 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- — ~ ae = 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are » Rete: Dae: en eas 
assured of a first class floor. Hamlinized Folding Partitions make possible the division 
of assembly rooms or other large spaces into smaller 


recitation rooms. 

Hamlinized Doors retard the transmission of distracting 

ROBBINS FLOORING CO sound waves and favor thought concentration. Over- 
. crowded schools can find relief by making better use of 

existing rooms. 


Members M. F. M. A. Modern colleges, institutions, and churches are insulating 
their study rooms with HAMLINIZED Edge-Tight 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Partitions. 


Information on request. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers ' 
1501 Lincoln St. Evanston, Illinois 




















The November 


Issue 


Proressor M. V. O’SHEA vigorously de- 
fends the American educational system. 


G. E. Iros of Cleveland, tells how old 
buildings can be efficiently revamped to 
meet modern demands. 








JOHN Louis Horn of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, writes of the logical age at which 
children should start school. 





Howarp Briccs, Director of the Department 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, describes modern meth- 


Provides Exercise and Amusement : ods nN ae in ia A 
‘ . SAMUEL ENGLE Burr continues his October 
for ONE or FIFTY Children at a ume article on a bale cycle for progressive 


education in Lynn, Mass. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. | THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


1808 Forest Home Avenue 660 Cass Street Chicago 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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If Rattling Chairs 
Annoy You— 


You will be interested in 
CLINCHER CUSHION 





CHAIR TIPS. They elimi- 
nate noise effectively and eco- 
nomically. Save your chairs, 
your floors, and your nerves. 





A line from you will bring you samples 
without obligation. 


© | 





Clincher Cushion Chair Tip Co. 
Bex 295, Fullerton, Calif. | 








Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Franz C. Warner, Architect Schirmer O" Hara Co., Contractors 


The Saving Is 
"HERE », 


N the new Cleveland 

Heights High School, the 
beauty of design is matched 
by the quality of construction. 
Wood floors are anchored over 
concrete by thirty-nine thou- 
sand Bull Dog Clips. 

Write for samples, instal- 

lation charts and cost da- 

ta to complete your files. 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Distributors in 
principal cities. 


CONCRETE 


LLL 44. —_ 
CONCRETE 
ey 
a 


BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 
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Palmer Memorial Hos- 
pital of Boston is com- 
pletely equipped with 


V-W 


Sash Rail 
VENTILATORS 





his building 

will have am- 
ple fresh air 
without draughts, 
dirt, rain and 
snow. 





Interior View 


VENTILATE FOR HEALTH 


Health today requires proper ventilation, 
which is best secured by means of V-W 
Ventilators, the only ventilators with the 
patented R-shaped vertical louvers. 


V-W removable ventilators are 
also made on this exclusive design 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2885 A. I. U. Building 
Columbus, Ohio 





























West Point Orders Another 
Wayne Steel 


Sectional Grandstand 


Last January, West Point bought their first 
Wayne Grandstand. The exacting tests to which 
this stand of 1500 seats was put, proved its supe- 
riority, safety, and value so conclusively, that the 
United States Military Academy has recently pur- 
chased additional Wayne Stands, increasing the 
capacity to 4000 seats. 


Certainly such an endorsement of the Wayne 
Grandstand should carry weight with any school 
or college contemplating the purchase of modern 
seating facilities for their athletic events. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


Now! Prompt shipment of any number 
of seats. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Wayne Stands for Safety 
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My History Classes" 


have never been so responsive 


My history classes are unusually responsive, now 
that I have maps with which to impress histor- 
ical facts and trace important social, political 
and economical developments. History recita- 
tions are always interesting, my pupils are eager 
and responsive. History maps are certainly a 


They Bring 
School 
Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware requires no knob to retract the 
by McKinney consists of a bolt to open the door. A push 




















hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 


on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 


necessary “teaching tool”. . . A copy of our 
beautifully illustrated catalog describ- 
ing the famous Johnston-Nystrom pub- 


the place of a metal latch; an ideal safeguard against fire 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- and panic dangers. Write for 


ing as a cushion. details to McKinney Mfg. 
he Noiseless Roller Catch Pittshurch, Pa. 


McKINNEY 


(friction control } 
HINGES 





lications for history instruction sent free / 
to teachers, principals and superinten-/ 
dents. Pin this “‘ad” to your letterhead. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


Schoo. Mars, GLOBES AND CHARIS 


{ENS Tag WAST ROH 











Seen Elston Avenue (Better Maps| Chicago, Illinois 
SS LoS <y Gunts. 











i 

















Bennett Hall, Untversity of 
Pennsyivant Philadelphia. 


Stewardson & Page, Archts. 


in Prominent Schools 
and Universities 


Roddis Flush Doors cannot 
warp, sag, shrink, swell, sep- 
arate or check. Heat, cold, 
dampness, water, steam have 
no effect on them. 


By the Roddis principle of 
flush door construction fivs 
solid layers of wood offer ef- 
fective resistence to the pas- 
sage of sound and fire. 


These are some of the rea- 
sons why Roddis Flush Doors 
are specified by many prom- 
inent architects for school 
buildings. 


RODDIS LUMBER’ & VENEER CO 


126 Fourth Street 
Marshfield, Wis. 


tors in all Principal Cities 


1 typical Roddis 
Flush Door for 
schools. Figures or 
letters inlaid when 

desired. 


RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 

















GWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG" Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 
five to seventy-five 
pounds and _ occasional 
loads up to two hundred 
pounds. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 
are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 


Write for New Catalog 
and Consult our Service 


Type “F D C G” Department. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Hlevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Ete. 
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SPECIAL-SCHOOL-BAND-UNIFORMS 





Aznoes have some excellent nurses 







ATTRACTIVE still available for school openings. 
ALL WOOL—FAST COLORS Here are a few: 
ANY COLOR COMBINATION 
DESIRED A—American, age 28, registered Missouri and 


Illinois, 8 years’ experience School nurse 
in one Illinois City wishes position in East. 


« 


All Materials 








WATERPROOFED B—Registered Nurse, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and West Virginia, nine years’ experience 
Garments are Tailored to in both city and rural Public Health, avail- 
Individual Measurements able immediately. 
CAPE AND CAP $7.00 C—Graduate well known middlewest hospital, 
one year College, post-graduate in Obste- 
COAT, $ 75 trics and Public Health, five years’ school 
TROUSERS 16: nurse experience, seeks Southwestern po- 
AND CAP sa ; 
ane sition paying $1,800. 
“Be Sure the Cloth You No. 1958 
Buy Is 


WATERPROOFED”’ 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Send for Samples and Prices 
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D. KLEIN & BRO. INC. CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES | 
Makers of GOOD Uniforms for 74 Years 30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
715-17-19 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














An Applicator Bottle 


turnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


‘ IS THE 

bs ° . ° 
Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
; FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrabie penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 





MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 
SELI. YOURSELVES FIRST 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT : Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING 7 meets 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


| 
| HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
| DEPT. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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How Many Pages of This 
Issue Will You Read? 


r "RUE publication service extends from cover to cover. 






The busy administrator recognizes this fact. In his 

hasty perusal of his business journal he goes over each 
page. In the text he reads all articles that have pertinent 
bearing on his particular problems. Then he acquaints him- 
self with the efforts of others, and in a thorough way puts 
down in his memory, valuable and authoritative facts for a 
better attention to his duties. 









And from the advertising pages, as well, he absorbs the 
messages that are constantly being broadcast. Here he re- 
ceives testimony on the school of industry—information on 
the facilities that go into the physical makeup of the modern 
school. For example, here is a column of excerpts taken 
from advertisements in this issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 

















“Harsh powders, caustics and 
plenty of scrubbing served the 
purpose when reading, ’riting 
and ’rithmetic made up the 
school curriculum. Such drastic 
measures could do little harm to 
wooden fioors and cast iron fix- 
tures. Today, however, with 
expensive modern equipment, 
and many schools boasting cafe- 
terias, rest rooms and shower 
rooms—monel metal, enamel, 
tile and china fixtures and 
linoleum or composition covered 
floors must be kept clean by 
less strenuous methods. In- 
jured surfaces mean high main- 
tenance and replacement costs.” 


* 





* 





= 


“The medical examination room 
is today an invaluable asset in 
the modern school. Here the 
responsibility of safeguarding 
health is met, and a new and 
higher standard of _ student 
health maintained.” 





* * * 





“Shower and dressing room 
partitions must be as sturdy 
and strong as the husky youths 
who will be banging them about 
during the years to come.” 


of * * 


“Noise is a constant irritating 
factor in schools. It disturbs 
concentration and is a strain on 
the nerves. More than one 
sensitive youngster has failed in 
his schoolwork because of this 
undue nervewear. And noise 
is equally hard on teachers, for 
it distracts their attention and 
wears down their patience.” 


* * * 


“For painting a billboard a six 
inch paint brush may be most 
effective. For painting a sun- 
set on canvas, the finest of 
camel’s hair brushes may not 
be too small. The purpose de- 
termines the size. It is so in 
floor maintenance. One school 
building has four rooms—an- 
other fifty, including large as- 
sembly, gymnasium, etc. One 
has tile corridors—another lin- 
oleum. One has stationary desks 
—another removable. One cleans 
every day—another twice a 
week. No one floor machine 
can fit both needs.” 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 
to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Gymnasium-auditorium, 
School No. 34, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Acousti- 
Celotex was applied 
here to quiet noise and 
confusion, and to elimi- 
note unpleasant echoes. 
D. A. Bohlen & Son, 
architects; Chas. E. 
Wehr Company, Acous- 
ti-Celotex contractor. 

















N' JISE is a constant irritating fac- 
tor in schools. It disturbs con- 

on the 
sensitive 


and is a strain 
nerves. ° More than 
youngster has failed in his school- 
work because of this undue nerve- 
wear. And noise is equally hard on 
teachers, for it distracts their atten- 
tion and wears down their patience. 

But you can easily spare your 
students this waste of mental energy. 


centration 
one 


For Acousti-Celotex, applied to 
ceilings and walls of any school 
room, will reduce sound disturb- 


ance of all kinds. This strong fibre 
tile has remarkable sound-absorbing 
qualities. It creates quiet by the 
simple process of swallowing-up dis- 
tracting noises and echoes. 





Less Noise and 
Better Hearing for your schools 


Acousti-Celotex, installed in gym- 
nasiums, will prevent noises arising 
there from reaching recitation and 
Also the noisy confu- 
sion coming from school shops, cor- 
ridors, cafeterias, chapels, band and 
chorus roooms is greatly reduced 
with this sound-absorbing tile. 

Your school auditorium will be 
much easier to hear in, after Acous- 


study rooms. 


ti-Celotex has been installed. School 
assemblies, plays and operettas can 
be conducted without interference 
from sound reverberations, thus 
making programs both enjoyable 
and effective. 

Acousti-Celotex, type BB, has a 
sound-absorbing efficiency of 70%— 
the highest of any material on the 


market. Small openings, drilled 
deep into the tiles, act as tiny tubes 
which carry sound vibrations to the 
noise-absorbing fibres inside. 

Because of these deep openings, 
paint cannot interfere with the 
sound-absorbing efficiency of Acous- 
ti-Celotex. So you can paint the 
tiles white for soft, indirect lighting. 

Write us today for further in- 
formation on this remarkable noise- 
quieting material, that adds so much 
to the efficiency of your school! 


THE CELOTEX CO., Chicago, III. 
Mills: 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


New Orleans, La. 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-CeELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 
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Above: 

Netmesh Metal Lath; 
Stay Rib No. 1; ¥” Stay Rib No. 2, 
and ¥, ” Stay Rib Metal Lath No. 3. 


f 





16th District School No. 2, 
Milwaukee, a fine example 
of a modern school embody- 
ing Milcor Products. 


Young America deserves 
more Firesafe Schools 


HEN the National Committee for Chamber of Commerce Cooper- 
ation with Public Schools and the American City Bureau com- 
pleted its investigation of 7150 school buildings in 429 cities, these 

startling facts were disclosed. 


Only 5% of our schools are constructed entirely of fire resistive materials. 
13% classify as semi-firesafe, with fire resistive construction in walls, floors, 
stairways, and ceilings, but with combustible flooring and roof construc- 
tion over fire resistive ceiling. 17% are in the class that appear safe, with 
masonry walls, fire resistive corridors and stairways, but ordinary construc’ 
tion otherwise in floors, partitions, roofs and finish. 65% of our schools 
are unsafe..... with ordinary joist construction, combustible interior 
finish, many with wood foundations and roofs on which Fire thrives! 


Architects who have opportunities to guide the designing and building of schools 
will find many products in the Milcor Line vitally important to safety. The new 
96-page “Milcor Manual” will bring complete data to you. Shall we send it? 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


MILCO 
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xpansion’* Corner Bead No. 1 
Pat’ 

















The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


MILCORS 
FIRESAFE ROOFING 





SPANISH METAL TILE 


and other forms of roofing in Steel, 
“ARMCO” Ingot Iron, Zinc 
and Anaconda Copper 
EWD 


MiccoR, 
FIRESAFE INTERIOR TRIM 












Metal Cove Bases 






Send for 
The Milcor Manual” 








MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. a 
Please send, without cost or obligation, “‘The Milcor Manual 
on metal lath construction, and “‘The Milcor Guide.”’ 


[) Check here if interested in Milcor Products for school construction 
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for floors of 
all kinds 
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A right size FINNELL to polish and scrub 


your floors at a saving in time and money 


OR painting a billboard a six 

inch paint brush may be 
most effective. 
sunset on canvas, the finest of 
camel’s-hair brushes may not be 
too small. The purpose deter- 
mines the size. 

It is so in floor maintenance. 
One school building has 
four rooms—another fifty, in- 
cluding large assembly, 
gymnasium, etc. One has 
tile corridors—another 
linoleum. One has 
stationary desks— 
another 
removable. 
One cleans 
every day 
—another 
twice a week. No one floor machine 
can fit all needs. 

FINNELL meets this problem, not 
with one scrubber polisher or just two 
—but eight! From the large No. 20 
for heavy duty and large areas to the 
light and agile No. 50 for small areas 
there’s a right FINNELL for every 
purpose. 










FINNELL No. 15 
4 Brushes — 
230 RPM 
Weight 60 pounds 


HOUSEHOLD 

reat 2 ‘Brushes — 

For painting a weight 
pounds 


s 


{ 


yy 


G 
Let us make a survey of 


your floors, and then out of our 
quarter century of experience 
recommend the system which 
will give you best results. 

If you cannot use a FIN- 
NELL System with satisfac- 
tion and profit, we do not want 
you to have one. If you can— 
you want to have one. The survey will 
tell—no obligation incurred by 
requesting it. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 3610 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 
Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. Factories, Elk- 
hart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 


>I . 
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It polishes 
It scrubs 


FINNELL No. {7A 
5 Brushes—175 RPM 
Weight 112 pounds 


ai 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes 


A 

















150 Pounds Pressure & ( R A N F VU A | V FE S : 2500 Pounds Pressure 
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Crane plumbing materials were installed throughout the new High School at Paterson, N. J. Architects, Fanning & Shaw, 
Paterson. General Contractors, D. W. McGee Construction Co., Newark. Plumbing Contractor, I. A. Storms, Paterson. 


Proof of conscientious school building 


W hen still another school is added to the 
long list of “Crane-equipped throughout,” 
it isevidence that a school board and build- 
ing staff have placed true economy and the 
best interests of pupils and public ahead of 
any temporary considerations. 


For “Crane throughout” means not only 
Crane fixtures to promote sanitation, It 
means Crane valvesand fittings placed where 
they may not be seen but where their effects 
will be keenly felt. 


CR 


| 


inguirie 


Nowhere does sound building practice pay 
better dividends than in the piping system. 
Poor piping is a continual burden and ex- 
pense. Good piping guards against drips 
and leaks, reduces fuel bills, saves heavy 
repair and replacement charges, and adds 
years to the usefulness of a building. 


And because true angles and accurately cut 
threads save installation time, Crane piping 
materials, backed by a 73 year reputation, 
often cost less than substitutes. 


ANE 


to Crane C 


, Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, 
W orks: Chicago, 


New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 
C!® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 





























